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The Loneliest Pronoun 


is certainly “I”. See how undernourished and 
defenseless it looks next to well-fed “We”. But 
the writer today, especially the newcomer, often 
thinks the “I” is inevitable in this business. “After 
all,” he says, “don’t I sit alone before my type- 
writer, working out my ideas by myself? And 
as a non-professional, don’t I have to continue 
like this until I sell enough to interest an agent?” 
To such writers the first person is very singular 
indeed! 

But my experience over the years as writer, 
editor, publisher and agent comes down to this: 
except for the compulsive writer who cannot be 
stopped from babbling away on paper, selfishly 
ignoring the need to communicate, and the 
untouchable writer who dares not expose his 
literary gift to critical scrutiny for fear of criti- 
cism, the vast majority of writers are sensible 
people. They need and benefit by the “we-ness” 
of an agency relationship. This is why 90% of top-level professional writers are 
agented. 

It’s easy to convince yourself that by dropping your manuscript in the mailbox 
it is “out of your hands.” But the job is only half done. And if your work keeps 
coming back rejected without reasons given, then you should consider sending it 
to my agency. For no one is better equipped to handle the multitude of manu- 
script problems than a full-time literary agency such as mine. 

When you submit your work, I evaluate it both creatively and commercially, 
telling you how it measures up. If it’s ready to submit, I market it immediately. 
If not, I tell you why and help you with suggestions for its improvement. Once it 
is on the market, I handle its submissions, keeping after editors and finalizing the 
sale, including the intricacies of screening contracts and processing subsidiary rights. 

Since writing is full enough of isolation and confusion, why add to it by doing 
without agency help? Just submit your manuscripts to me by mail together with 
a letter about your background, interests and goals. I’ll then know better how to 
help you realistically. 











Typical book sales: HARPER & BROTHERS, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, HOUGH- 
TON MIFFLIN, ACE BOOKS, A. S. BARNES, THE STACKPOLE COMPANY, 
DODD-MEAD, ARCADIA HOUSE, A. A. WYN, ‘THOMAS ALLEN LTD., CROWN 
PUBLISHERS, JUPITER BOOKS, ZONDERVAN, CONDE NAST, several book 
clubs plus foreign rights sales in France, Great Britain, Australia, Netherlands, Sweden, 
Germany, etc. Our magazine sales are made to dozens of general-interest, sports, 
women’s, adventure, juvenile, travel, religious, technical and other periodicals. 











Our fees are reasonable: $5.00 per manuscript to 5,000 words; $1.00 per 1,000 
words thereafter. $10.00 for teleplays, and $15.00 for books of all lengths. These 
fees cover all costs of the reading, evaluation and agenting, whenever your work 
is ready to sell. PROFESSIONAL WRITERS: Write in detail for handling on 


straight commission basis. 


LAMBERT ‘seat Literary Agency 


8 EAST 10TH STREET NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 



































Sound the Trumpet! 
Dear Editor: 

Here is good news for some people among your 
readers. 

Our London, England, chief of staff has calls 
for immediate TV and motion-picture scripts. 
This is not a second-rate market, but just as 
good as the U. S. and the pay is tops. This is the 
chance some writers have been wanting. In TV 
the call is for juvenile shorts, 15- and 30-minute 
casts, along the lines of westerns, emphasis on 
the horse and man angle. Also need adult ro- 
mance and comedy in 34-minute lengths. 

In movies, full-run feature pictures mostly in 
comedy and romance, some drama, but must be 
excellent. Nothing shoddy; if comedy, good 
stuff. This can build any writer with ability. Pre- 
pare scripts in duplicate on Sea Foam Bond for 
inexpensive trans-Atlantic postage rates when 
we mail it abroad. Give us at least sixty days 
for consideration. 

Louis E. JAECKEL, President 
The World Press Association 
P. O. Box 566 

Lancaster, S. C. 


On Mystery Digest 
Dear Editor: 

Thanks very much for publishing a new mar- 
ket back in your February issue. It was MYSTERY 
DIGEST MAGAZINE. Executive Editor Rolfe Passer 
(he is now president, I believe) accepted a short 
short of mine under my pen name V. E. Wood. 
The story is “Night Shift” which is appearing 
in the November issue now on sale. For a new- 
comer it is a wonderfully compact magazine that 
will probably go places in a big way. However, 
I should like to add for the benefit of writers 
who might be thinking of submitting their work: 
Mr. Passer is now interested in nothing under 
5,000 words, at least for the present. 

VERN Bosau 
13304 McCracken Rd. 
Garfield Hts., 25, Ohio 


Tue Waiter’s Dicest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per co; 
$3.50 per year. Vol. 37, No. 12. Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. 





Just out 


PATTERNS: 


television plays by 


ROD SERLING 


On January 13, 1955, the Kraft 
Television Theater presented Pat- 
terns, Rod Serling’s drama about 
the struggle for power in a big cor- 
poration. One minute after the show 
went off the air, Serling’s telephone 
started to ring. Within 14 days he 
had received: 
23 offers of television writing as- 
signments 
3 offers of motion-picture writing 
assignments 
14 requests for interviews, plus as- 
sorted invitations to submit nov- 


els to book publishers and eat 
lunch with Broadway producers. 


Two years later there was even more 
excitement when Serling’s new play, 
Requiem for a Heavyweight, was 
seen on television. It won, to no- 
body’s surprise, five Emmy Awards 
from the Academy of Television 
Arts and Sciences. 

How does Serling do it? 

A new book, just published, gives 
you a close look at his work. It is 
called Patterns. It contains 


Complete working scripts of 
four Serling plays: Patterns 
(60 minutes). Requiem for a 
Heavyweight (90 minutes), 
The Rack (a one-hour drama 
about a court martial), and 
Old MacDonald Had a Curve 
(a half-hour comedy. ) 
Author's commentaries. Ser- 
ling talks informally about 
each play. 
in-the-studio-photographs 
showing how written drama is 
translated into small-screen tel- 
evision and big-screen movies. 


Send no money 
The result is exciting reading for people 
who enjoy good dramatic writing. It is 
basic equipment for anyone with a pro- 
fessional interest in playwriting or pro- 
ducing for television, the movies, or the 
theater. 

Examine a copy at home. If you are 
not completely delighted, return it within 
three weeks and owe nothing. Otherwise 
we will bill you at $3.95 per copy plus 
postage. Clip out this advertisement and 
mail it with your name and address to 
your bookseller or Simon and Schuster, 
Dept. WD, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, N. Y. (If you enclose remittance, pub-; 
lisher pays postage. Same refund guar-' 
antee. ) 














WHY UZZELL? 


Why the Uzzells? Because... 

T.H.U. is himself a former editor (Collier’s) 
and a writer, having sold stories to Post, etc., 
written three produced plays and has had a movie 
produced from a story and recently again sold 
movie rights to a novel. 

The Uzzells have an established agent in New 
York who will sell for you when. This agent 
sells and doesn’t advertise. Sales made for us on 
request. 

The Uzzells handle all their criticisms and 
teaching personally and promptly. No one else 
signs their names. The work of their clients is 
not handed over to amateur critics. They have 
no assistants. They are competent, honest. 


Successful story writers, novelists, Hollywood 


scriptors editors have been trained by the Uz- 
zells. Their book, “Narrative Technique,” hag 
sold 40,000 copies, and is used everywhere. This 
book by return mail for $4. Fee for a reading 
and help, $10. If it’s a book, please write. If you 
are interested in our course in Fundamentals, 
write, explaining. 

Write for our free 6,000-word pamphlet, ‘Literary 


Services,”’ which answers your questions and explains 


everything. 
Stillwater d i A San a TL Oklahoma 
















The most complete and 
up-to-date handbook on 7 
today’s American English 





A DICTIONARY OF 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN USAGE 


By BERGEN EVANS & CORNELIA EVANS 





Completely new. Contains over 
560,000 words—65% more than any 
comparable reference work. Clear, 
authoritative answers to every ques- 
tion of style, grammar, word pref- 
erence, idioms, spelling, etc. 


$5.95, now at your bookstore Ais 
RANDOM HOUSE, N.Y. 


















A Margaret Mead Place 


Dear Editor: 

I want to tell you about The Gilded Cage. 

It’s a small place, holding about fifty to 
eighty persons, and it’s located at 261 21st 
St., Philadelphia, Pa., just north of Spruce St., 
and only two blocks from Rittenhouse Square, 
where Clifford Odets used to spend his days a 
few years back. 

It’s open from seven every night until one or 
two in the morning. A demi-tasse of espresso, 
that strong Italian coffee which is guaranteed tto 
stimulate anyone, or a pot of tea, costs a quar- 
ter. A pot of American coffee costs forty cents 
and there are pastries and sandwiches and other 
delicacies for such as want them. But for your 
quarter or your forty cents you can go there from 
the time it opens to the time it closes. 

The main activity of the Cage is talk. It’s 
ceaseless and it covers the whole range of human 
experience—and the best of it is not self-con- 
sciously intellectual but it merely to talk of in- 
telligent human beings who are aware of what’s 
going on in the world, and enjoy exchanging 
ideas and opinions and stories. 

On the fourth Friday of every month the 
Philadelphia Science Fiction Society meets in the 
back room. And on Sunday evenings, also in 
the back room, some of us literary types and 
amateur hams spend a couple of hours reading 
from the great poets and Hemingway and James 
Joyce and anything else we happen to like. 

I would not call it a meeting place for intel- 
lectuals or for artists, though people who fall 
into both classes come there. It strikes me that 
this is a place where a writer can meet the two 
things he most needs to meet—his subjects and 
his audience. These are the people who read 
the books, and go to the art museums, and put 
down a couple of bucks for a decent movie 
These are the people who keep American letters 
going. I think WD’s readers will like the place. 

By the way, you might ask for me when you 
come in. I’m there almost every night and I'll 
be glad to introduce you to the crowd. 

Tuomas Burpom 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


e In the 1957 Writer's Year Book, Margaret 
Mead said that one of the things American writ- 
ers needed was the institution of the cafe where 
they could talk shop and communicate with each 
other. Anybody know any other cafes around 
the country ?—Ed. 


Thanks Be to Frances 
Dear Editor: 

I want to thank you for publishing Frances 
Baker’s letter concerning “Confessing On 4 
Farm” in your August issue. That very letter 
challenged me to “Stop Messin’ and Start Con- 
fessin’—.” 

I answered her letter which appeared in the 
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WINS *8,000 WRITING AWARD 


..-0 PRIZES...3 JOB OFFERS! 


Mr. Edgar Logan of Detroit, Michigan, has just written us: 


“Since taking the NYS writing course, I 
have had 14 pieces published in national 
magazines . .. won an $8,000 award ina 
writing contest, and 6 other prizes. And 
I have been offered three writing jobs!” 


We do not, of course, claim that everybody 
who takes our course enjoys such immediate 
and remarkable success. But hundreds of 
NYS students have become money-making 
writers in both fiction and non-fiction fields. 
Each is carefully trained under the expert 
personal supervision of active writers and 
editors. Such training has resulted in sales 
to markets like the SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, COSMOPOLITAN, ATLANTIC 
and the best book publishers—and an NYS 





This book was written by the internationally 
known literary agent who directs the work 
in NYS. Practically every business day for 
the past 25 years this man has talked to 
editors and publishers, counselled profes- 
sionals and helped beginners. In 25 years 
he has answered over 100,000 questions put 
to him by writers. 


You couldn’t buy that experience. How many 
people do you know who have experience 
even remotely approaching his? And yet, as 
an NYS student, and only as an NYS stu- 
dent, can you obtain the distillation of this 
25 years of vastly varied experience in a 
brilliant new book running to over 150,000 





FOR N. Y. S. STUDENTS ONLY 


A Great Book On Writing That Took 25 Years to Produce 


graduate is both.a Pulitzer Prize Winner and 
a Book-Of-The-Month Club author! 


NYS Appeals to 
Yankee Thrift... 


“Born a Yankee from the thrifty state of 
Vermont, I am immediately aware of the 
terrific value of the NYS Writing Course and 
shall always feel the deepest appreciation for 
this opportunity which opened like a magic 
door, letting me into a new, wonderful world 
of possible achievement . . . It is almost 
unbelievable, receiving so much in future 
accomplishment, happiness, satisfaction and 
financial security for so small an investment 
as the price of NYS Writing Course, especially 
in this time of wild inflation, when one gets 
about 20 cents worth of value for the dollar 
he spends.” 


Beatrice Jaquith Hinsdale, N. H. 





words, and covering anything you'll ever 
need to know for your own writing career. 
25 years as an active agent, publisher, editor, 
writer and teacher! And all this experience, 
in one generous oversized book—yours Free 
as an NYS student. 


BONUS! A Free Sample of NYS Material 
With the Inquiry 





r-----SEND THIS COUPON TODAY ---~-~ 





VALUABLE INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE 


The free booklet WRITING FOR A WELL- 
PAYING CAREER will be of much value to 
you. It will be sent to you without any obligation 
on your part by this long established and success- 
ful course. Just fill out and return the coupon. 


Licensed by the State of New York 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call) : 


! Dept. 251 1 
, THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING b 
1 2 East 45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. : 
: Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRIT- ! 
1 ING FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. : 
‘ 
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REJECTED STORIES WANTED! 


# you have short stories or novelettes in your 
file that have failed to sell—submit them to me. 


FOR TELEVISION 


| will revise and adapt your stories into tele- 
plays and submit through my recognized agent 
to the vast free lance TV market. 


THIS IS YOUR CHANCE TO COLLABORATE WITH 
A SUCCESSFUL CURRENTLY WORKING 
TELEVISION WRITER 


(Charter member WGA, West) 
My credits include: 
Schlitz Playhouse © Jane Wyman ® Mati- 
nee Theatre © Sheriff of Cochise © Roy 


Rogers ® Margie ® Suspense © The’ 


Whistler © many others, too numerous 
to take up space listing. 
(FULL LIST ON REQUEST) 


SALVAGE YOUR REJECTED WORK 


Sell It To The Greatest Market Available 
To A Writer Today 


Reading Fee: $10.00 


(Refundable If Sale Is Made) 


RALPH ROSE 


4550 Hazeltine Ave, Sherman Oaks, Calif. 











WHAT IS GREATIVE ART? 


Just published “What is Creative Art?” 
by John Cornell is a discussion of the 
contemporary arts written especially for 
the creative artists in all the arts. 


Quotations from “What is Creative Art?” 


“The business of the creative artist is to 
create beauty and to tell the truth.” 


“The creative artists working in any me- 
dium want to communicate with his peers.” 


“Each successive ebb and flow of art must 
clear up the artistic refuse left in the past.” 


“The creative artists have invented new 
techniques and discovered new subject 
matter.” 


Single Copy—$1.00 
THE CORNELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Box 27 


Glenville, Connecticut 
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DIGEST and she sent explicit directions of how 
to get to the Village Ford Farm, six miles east 
of Quapaw, Oklahoma. It’s an ideal spot for 
writers. 

But all this is not just atmosphere. For $35.00 
a week all the good food, the clean restful beds, 
the quiet woods, and the help and advice of an 
expert in the Confession field any hour of the 
day or night, is yours. 

Frances has but to “bong the bell” and ten 
other selling confession writers come over for 
a conference. One is a farm wife and mother 
of five. One is a college English Instructor, one 
is a newspaper man, one operates a magazine 
and news stand. One left a good job as man- 
ager of her department in a big Dallas depart- 
ment store to buy a trailer and come park the 
trailer in Frances’ back yard. As a result, in 
May she won a thousand-dollar prize from one 
of the Confession Magazines. She is selling regu- 
larly. Another of the girls had two stories in 
current magazines for September, while a third 
is writing a series of articles on Teenagers, one 
of which appeared the week I was at the Con- 
fession Farm. 

Frances doesn’t just tell you what to do. She 
tells you, sends you to your room to do it... 
then checks later to see if you understood what 
she meant. If not, her chiding is most helpful 
and you go back to your typewriter and try 
again. If your story is good, she serves up her 
praise with a cup of steaming coffee and a slice 
of home-made bread, oven-hot and oozing with 
country butter. 

I came home with the Ten Elements of A 
Confession Story all typed to tack up in front 
of my typewriter and best of all Eleana Oli- 
phant’s “Check List for Confession Writers” 
which appeared in the WRITER’S DIGEST in 
August, 1952. Incidentally, Eleana Oliphant is 
the girl who lives in the trailer in Frances’ yard. 


VeRA Ho.piInc 
412 E. Main 
Tipton, Okla. 


Chicago Writer’s Club? 
Dear Editor: 


A favor please. Would like to sound out all 
Chicago area writers, interested in getting to- 
gether as kindred spirits. They can expect some- 
thing different and exciting in a planned writers’ 
work (and sweat) shop. No goofers or time- 
killers please. Serious (ambitious-to-sell) writers 
welcomed. Give me a buzz! 


ANDRE CHERVENCE 
Lock Drawer 791 
Chicago 90, IIl. 


¢ For a listing of all writer’s clubs, by States, 
see the new 1958 edition of “The Writer’s 
Market” ready November 15. $3.50 in paper 
binding ; $4.50 Cloth.—Ed. 
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For the First Time 


Exclusive In-Person Course 
In Your Own Home! 





Famous Authors 
Recommend 
New Workshop 
School Course 
P. G. WODEHOUSE 


World-famous novelist and creator 
of Jeeves: 


“I cannot imagine a clearer and better 
a to writing a the magazines than this 
orkshop School Correspondence Course. 
There are very few authors, whether beginners 
or old pros, who could not pick up something 
useful from it. I know if I had had it by 
me when I first took typewriter in hand fifty- 
odd years ago, I should have been spared 
considerable nervous strain, as Bertie Wooster 
would say. It covers eve aspect of the 
writing game and—above all_—points out the 
snares and pitfalls. It is definitely the goods.’”’ 


ROBERT TURNER 


Author of six books and over 600 
stories for major magazines: 


_ “Clear, concise, up-to-the-minute instruc- 
tion that takes the new writer speedily down 
the shortest, straightest path to steady sales.” 


CRAIG RICE 


Author of many best-selling novels 
featuring John J. Malone: 


“This correspondence course for writers is 
not only filled with .. hly valuable informa- 


tion and guidance inning writers—but 
contains a great ne gerne advice and 
suggestions a those who, like myself, have 


been writing for many years. It is simple, 
informative and to the point, and seems to 
me to leave no important question unanswered. 
I can_ heartily recommend it to anyone who 
intends to make a serious study of the writing 
profession.” 

Above statements received October, 1956. 











Send for our free booklet, which gives de- 
tailed information about this amazing new 


Until now, the Workshop School for Writers offered 
its course only to those who could attend in person. 
From its location in the heart of New York, the Work- 
shop School worked exclusively with a limited and se- 
lect group of promising writers. Its staff of instructors 
and guest lecturers included editors from The Satur- 
day Evening Post, Reader’s Digest, The Ladies’ Home 


Journal, Redbook and 

many others, book editors 

ag Doubleday, Bantam SPECIAL! 

Books, Simon and Schu- nates now, and receive, ab- 

ster and other top pub- | seusely free. conte 

lishing houses, and many Veer Glas & A toe 

famous magazine writers fessional Script. Ne charge 

and best selling novelists. po? a. - ——— 

For these limited in-per- cauaatuae of Wits new special 

son classes, the Workshop offer! 

School’s rates were high. 
Now, for the first time, the Workshop School offers 


its up-to-the-minute instruction and training to writers 
throughout the world in a special, amazingly inexpensive 
new course exclusively designed for correspondence stu- 
dents. All the features of the select personal course are 
contained in this brand-new correspondence series, created 
by top-name writers who appear regularly in every major 
magazine in the country. 












































The course avoids theory and wasted time—giving 
you, instead, vital, easy-to-understand information about 
writing technique and what editors are buying right this 
minute. The informal, hard-hitting lessons each include 
a specific and detailed assignment, too, designed to start 
you selling and selling steadily. You'll also be assigned 
to write complete stories, and your work will be analyzed, 
line by line, by the Workshop School staff. 


_And, to make the offer even more attractive, this new 
and specially created correspondence series is priced 
amazingly low. 

Peeeeeseeeeseses MAIL COUPON NOW seeceaeearaeeeer 


THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS NO-57 
1 West 47 Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation. aed new 








offer by The Workshop School for Writers. 3% booklet and Your Guide To A Professional Seri 

There’s no charge or obligation, your in- i£ Mrs. sstlelisiaaca ses eicpeaiiu taint scitnteesbebiealiiata 
quiries are confidential, and no salesman 2 Street a 0a inalalesidawisiiablak destowccaiactettmunten 
will call. 4 City — ll 


Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call. 











THE WORKSHOP SCHOOL FOR WRITERS 


1 West 47th Street — New York 36, N. Y. 


Licensed by the State of New York 















































Man Against White Space 
Dear Editor: 
Send it first to I am sorry that Mr. Luce could not find time 
to read your galley proofs on “Man Against 
MODERN ROMANCES White Space” he is deeply immersed in the 
preparation of three speeches, in addition to a 
because heavy burden of editorial work. 
<a A few of us in the office read your proofs, 
however, and found them most informative. Al- 
our word rates go up to 6c though I have been working at TIME Inc. more 
than twenty-five years, I learned from your 
we pay for your whole story even if we use article a lot about circulation techniques I never 
ly part of it knew before. Articles such as this would be 
only part of | enormously useful to a man in the early stages 
ithin t k of a publishing career. 
we guarantee a report within two weeks While I cannot speak for him, I believe Mr. 
tom 1 - a Luce would have applauded the marked para- 
S| every Story is a contest entry, a , graphs on your first and second galleys. 
even rejects win money Many thanks to you for letting us see your 
re articles. 
our minimum annual contest awards Aubert L, Furtu ’ 
total $10,275 . . . more thany any Assistant to Editor-in-Chief _ = 
° : Time Inc., Time & Life Building 
current offer in the field New York 20 
in addition to contest prizes, each story is Sess Ritiew: 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 I am very much impressed with your series ¥ 
“Man Against White Space’’. 
any story can earn up to $8000 I have just finished your second article cover- 4 
‘ : ing circulation, which, incidentally, I am passing 
MODERN ROMANCES is the only along to all of our circulation executives. You Ye 
confessions mag whose prizes are impart an ebullience of information on magazine ins 
awarded over and above full word rates. a _ a most rege ig. subject.! thi 
: our “Dell Story” was very good, and we all ou 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 appreciate the excellent and thorough job you su 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our have done. fir 
5c word rate... then $1000 in prize HELEN Meyer, President for 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are iy aa nee pines cate it 
real prizes! New York 16, N. Y. ove 
ex 
send a postcard to : “ . edi 
e The last three installments of “Man Against 
Henry P. Malmgren, Editor White Space” dealing with Advertising, Produc- 
MODERN ROMANCES, 26! 5th Avenue, N. Y. 16 for tion and Administration will appear in the next i 
full details of the above fabulous offers. three issues of Writer’s Digest. Galley proofs are F 
now being read and corrected by the trade.—Ed. a 
hy 
WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 1 S$] 
© $1,230 for a magazine story! sion 
STORIES © $750.00 Advance for a book idea! au; 
® $300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! is n 
NOVELS © “Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! sala 
© Book-of-the-month Recommendation! . 
BOOKS © BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION in li 
If you want results: Don't market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular PF 
can Reve you. Comprehensive” sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. I we 
on | 
Professional fiction PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 
handled on 10%, and 
we help sg sell Manuscript Placement for Authors 
highest-rate markets. 33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 
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You bet! Every check came right out of the lives of beginners who cashed in on ALF 
insight and became professionals. Your life, your background, hold more salable material 
than you dream of .. . and only you can use it. That’s where we come in. We’ve built 
our clients (from modest 3 figure sales all the way to fabulous multi-million dollar 
successes) on backgrounds-into-writing careers—an ALF exclusive. When you send your 
first scripts (as samples of your writing) be sure to tel) me about yourself. And that goes 
for all these categories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $10 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free come-ons and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


HAVE YOU MADE THESE MISTAKES WITH YOUR BOOK? 


FREE: The inside story about free reading come-ons, unbelievably low priced gimmicks; give-aways; 
vanity propositions; ghosting. Your book is precious to you. Save yourself time, money, headache, 
heartache, frustration. THE INSIDE STORY—with our compliments. Ask for it. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commissions or fees. I prefer commis- 
sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any 4 t. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF T tu 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If ae ‘script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may aviod those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in -any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy 
in line with your talents. 


PROFESSIONALS: Since the start of the year close to 50 B vigye eng writers have switched to this ee 


I work with such writers on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your short story or book, or both, and we'll get 
on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 


























DEAR CONFESSION WRITER... 


One out of four of all the confession stories 
published each month are sold through Con- 
fession Clinic. Clientele is limited to insure each 
writer the personal attention needed to make 
having an agent pay off. 
At present, | can accept three new clients. If 
you are a writer who is serious about this field 
. if you are looking for the help and the 
know-how that will increase your output and 
your sales, you may be interested in joining the 
agency which handles many of the top selling 
confession writers. 


So that | can decide whether we could work 


together successfully, send along a recent script 


(if nothing on hand, tear sheets okay), with letter 
telling me about yourself. Stamped addressed 
envelopes, please. 


No reading fees. 
Sincerely, 
Elyse Michaels 
CONFESSION CLINIC 
516 Fifth Avenue, Suite 805 
New York 36, N. Y. 








OVER $4,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 
WON BY THE STUDENTS THIS YEAR 


$25,000 from Chevrolet 
$20,000 from Maidenform 
$15,000 from Colgate 
$10,000 from Aldens 
$10,000 from Dial Soap 
$10,000 from Karo 

$10,000 from Gaines 

87 Vacation Trips & Cruises 
91 Cars in Various Contests 


Gas Station 
Dear Editor: 


We are interested in short pithy articles on 
how Western states service stations and garages 
went about building clientele, how they ‘“mer- 
chandise” products and services, local success 
stories, unusual or clever signs. We suggest writ- 
ers query with short letters before writing articles 
or taking pictures. Related humor is acceptable. 
Payment on acceptance. 

We are also looking for correspondents in Oak- 
land, San Francisco, Portland-Seattle, Spokane, 
Denver and Salt Lake City. 


AARON VILLER Publisher 
Gas Station © 

8217 Beverly Blvd. 

Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


Her First Book Scores 
Dear Editor: 


For the past twenty-five years, W. D. has been 
sort of a second Bible for me. I don’t believe I 
missed many issues. I can truthfully say that any 
writing I have ever attempted was sparked by 
something I read there. Aside from the English I 
learned in high school, I’ve never had any training 
in writing except that which I gleaned from the 
W.D. However much this may sound like an at- 
tempt at flattery, I don’t mean it that way. 

Now, at 65, my first book has been accepted 
by Dodd, Mead and Company. It’s my first at- 
tempt at anything of that scope, and I still can- 
not believe it! I’ve had articles in a few of the 
smaller magazines, Journal of Lifetime Living, 
Clear Horizons, etc., and ten years ago, had a 
feature in Common Ground which was reprinted 
in an anthlogy called “Current Thinking and 
Writing.”’ Also a few juveniles and small news- 
paper features now and then. 

My book will be called “The Days Before 
Yesterday,” and is a story of my life on an Ohio 
farm back in 1898. It will. be published next 
spring. 

I don’t have any regular writing habits; I 
can’t for the life of me make an outline—or 
write from it if I did. I can’t even write from 
notes. I just sit down at the machine (where I 
seem to think best) and write madly when I 
feel like writing. I have to cut out the tangents 
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later, but often the final copy differs only slightly 
from the first draft. It seems to me that anyone 
who thinks logically and clearly, and is willing 
to accept criticism, could write. 

But, I ramble. Words seem to be the thing I 
have the most of. And when I’m seventy I’m go- 
ing to take time out and learn to type without 
errors. 


You too can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest "SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN" — 
bringing you winning help for the big contests 
now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


FerRN M. CrEHAN 
Hastings, Rte. 5, Mich. 














And Now He Floats... 


Dear Editor: 

After four years full time, starting from abso- 
lute zero, I’m still at it. I’ve sold to JEM, SATAN, 
CLIMAX, ESCAPADE, MINUTES, THE AMERICAN 
LEGION MAGAZINE, ROGUE, LIFE TODAY, THE LION, 
and THE GRizzLy among others. I have work 
scheduled for publication in THE ROTARIAN, ES- 
CAPADE, HOOSIER CHALLENGE, OMICRON, PIC- 
TORIAL MAGAZINE (Cleveland Plain Dealer), 
MAN’S LIFE and ROGUE. 

I feel like a man hanging on to a free ballon. 


Bos DyKEMAN 
Port Clinton, Ohio 


Scoot 


Dear Editor: 

At the present time, our magazine is in ex- 
cellent health. Circulation and advertising are 
growing well ahead of expectation. scoorT is 
read by over five thousand people each month. 
We are still, as yet, not able to pay for manu- 
scripts and photos. scoot will accept for con- 
sideration: fiction, articles, cartoon and black 
and white photographs. No remuneration should 
be expected. You will be notified as soon as we 
are in a position to offer payment for submis- 
sions. 

scooT is intended for the motor scooter owner 
and enthusiast. We are striving to keep our 
standards high. We believe our readers to be 
literate and fairly well educated. Therefore, using 
the motor scooter as a denominator, we’re pub- 
lishing a general interest magazine. 

We are continually looking for photos and arti- 
cles about important personages who own and 
ride a motor scooter. There is no restriction on 
fiction, as long as a motor scooter is featured 
prominently in the story. All manuscripts should 
be fairly brief, as there is always a space problem. 

Please write for any further information. 


GENE Pavey, Managing Editor 
scoot Magazine 

311 East 80th Street, 

New York 21, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 


Met Pauline Bloom at a party for Mabel Love, 
in Sharon Hill, thus reminding myself that I’ve 
been cashing in pretty regularly on her New 
York Market Letter without so much as a “thank 
you” to anybody. I haven’t kept track of what 
the Letter has meant to me in cash, but I do 
know that it has brought in a lot more than WD 
has cost me through the years—many times more. 


ARTHUR J. Burks 

Paradise 

Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 
¢ Famed Art Burks is one of the most prolific 
one-man all-fiction factories alive. Cheers to him 


from all of us.—Ed. 


Sells 78 Articles As Result 
Of N.I.A. Training 


“Before enrolling in N.I.A., | 
had never written a single line 
for publication. Since taking the 
course, | have sold 78 articles. | 
have several regular markets for 
all the material | have time to 
write.'—Susan L. Brown, R.D. |. 
Walden, N. Y. 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the ‘‘germ’’ of writing in them 
simply can’t get started. They suffer from inertia. Or 
they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the field is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called ‘‘unknowns.’’ Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, current events, 
social matters, household affairs, hobbies, travel, local, 
church and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $56 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn writing is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy ‘“‘cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism—a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the very 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material 
accepted by the editors. Above all, you can see 
constant progress week by week as your faults 
are corrected and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this, test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, Re ve 
(Founded 1925) (Licensed by State of New York.) (Ap- 
proved Member, National Home Study Council. ) 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Send me, without cost or obligation, 
; your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Warrer’s Dicest, November. 
Mr. ] 
Mrs. 
Miss} 
Address 


City : Zone.... State 


(All corr dence confidential , 
No salesman will call.) 7-T-597 


Copyright 1957, Newspaper Institute of America 
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OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author's personal mailing list. 
If you have a typewritten MS on any subject-(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 
We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on a subsidy 
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adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. Write first if 
you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 
(Publishers since 1920) 
DEPT. W.D. 131 NORTH 20th STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 





New Mag. on the Market 
Dear Editor: 

Ziff-Davis Publishing Company is pleased to 
announce that we are entering the high fidelity 
field with a new monthly magazine entitled, 
“HiFi & Music Review.” 

The first issue is scheduled about January 
10th. Our first editorial closing will be around 
November Ist. This title will be sold on the 
newsstands for 35c, and we anticipate a market 
well in excess of 100,000 copies, average circula- 
tion, during the first six months. 

There is going to be a very active market 
for the free-lance writer. HIFI & MUSIC REVIEW 
will naturally devote quite a bit of space to disc 
and tape reviews. Our interest in popular, jazz 
and mood music will be quite strong. The other 
portion of this title will concern itself with ways 
and means of getting started in HI-FI. 

We will be looking for profiles on people who 
have made attractive and/or interesting hi-fi 
set-ups. We don’t want to bother with the fellow 
who went overboard and has a house full of 
equipment, but rather would prefer a profile of 
someone, to whom high fidelity has proven to 
be a blessing in disguise. We are also going 
to try to “spoof” the hi-fi addict and have just 
signed up Carl Kohler for a humorous piece in 
our opening issue. 

Outver P. Ferre, Editor 
HiFi and Music Review 
366 Madison Ave. 

New York City. 17 


And Two More 
Dear Editor: 


I have recently formed a new publishing firm 
that plans to issue two new, yet untitled, maga- 
zines. 

First: a man’s magazine similar to “Playboy.” 
We are interested in fiction, non-fiction, cartoons 
and jokes. While the material should have a 
touch of spice, it should not be considered 
smutty. Prices are open. Authors and artists can 
suggest their own fees. 

Second: a travel and vacation magazine. Non- 
fiction only. Cartoons dealing with vacationing 
and traveling for this ‘“family-type” magazine. 
In particular we want articles dealing with “‘eco- 
nomy” vacation packages with complete break- 
down on cost for transportation, lodgings, meals, 
recreation, etc. Prices are open. 

We would appreciate it very much if this in- 
formation could be announced in your publica- 
tion at the earliest possible date. The name and 
address of our new firm is: 

Continental Publishing Co. 
27 Brittany Lane 
Rock Island, Illinois. 

Any correspondence should be directed to the 
above address. 

HERBERT WEINBERG 
Executive Editor 





BELIEVE IN YOURSELF 


YOUR REJECTED STORY 


can be better in some ways than some published stories. 
It can show more genuine talent, deal with a more im- 
portant subject and express a more illuminating theme. 


WHY THEN DIDN'T IT SELL? 
Could it be that you’re weak in fiction techniques? That 
however good your story material, you need to know how 
to make the most of whatever writing ability you have? 
How to erect a solid story structure? How to make your 
characters come alive? How to express your ideas through 
story action? 
CRAFTSMANSHIP CAN BE ACQUIRED 

The PAULINE BLOOM STEP-BY-STEP SYSTEM will 
give it to you. You will master one technical point at a 
time and use it in the actual creation of a story. Your 
story is criticized step-by-step. You correct your mistakes 
as you go_ along, AND FEEL SECURE ABOUT THE 
WORK BEHIND YOU. 

ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET WILL PAY 
FOR YOUR COURSE AND START YOU ON YOUR WAY. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per 
thousand words. $5.00 minimum. Payment and stamped 
envelope should accompany script. Special rate for books. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 

58 Willow St. D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

(Licensed by New York State) 

I'd like to know more Without obligation please tell me 


about your step-by-step help. 


Name 


Address 
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SHOWCASE THEATRE; 
STUDIO of PLAYWRITING 


a new writing technique 
practical stagecraft 
studio productions 
off-B'way productions 


425 W. 57th St. CO 5-0538 
N.Y. 19, N.Y. LE 2-1100 





BATTED 


TTT 








Editing, rewriting, polishing of 
BOOK LENGTHS. BOOK AP- 
PRAISAL $5 


Criticism of short mss. $1 per |,000 
words, minimum, $5 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Ave. SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 














——we might have sold it to The Saturday Evening Post, or Cosmopolitan, or The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, or McCall’s, or Redbook, or Esquire, or Coronet, or True, or Argosy, or Playboy, or Toronto 
Star Weekly, or This Week, or Manhunt, or Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, or Seventeen, or 
Woman’s Day, or True Story, or Astounding Science-Fiction, or Holiday, or any one of several hun- 
dred others, if it was a magazine script. 

or we might have sold it to Simon and Schuster, or Harper and Brothers, or Lippincott, or 
McGraw-Hill, or Rinehart, or Dutton, or Dodd, Mead, or Harcourt, Brace, or Morrow, or Ballan- 
tine Books, or Gold Medal Books, or Macmillan, or any one of a hundred others, if it was a book- 
length script. 

or we might have sold it to The Alfred Hitchcock Show, or Ford Theatre, or Warner Brothers 
Presents, or Jane Wyman’s Fireside Theatre, or Studio 57, or City Detective, or TV Playhouse, or 
Schlitz Playhouse, or Studio One, or Four Star Playhouse, or Climax, or Zane Grey Theatre, or GE 
Theatre, or any one of several hundred others, if it was a television or radio script. 

——aAnd we might have sold motion picture rights to MGM, or Columbia Pictures, or Twentieth 
Century-Fox, or Universal-International, or Paramount Pictures, or Warner Brothers, or any one of a 
couple of dozen others; and foreign rights to Constable Ltd. (England,) and AWA-Verlag (Germany, ) 
and Librairie Gallimard (France,) and Editorial Poseidon (Argentina,) and Mondadori (Italy,) and 
Sven-Erik Berghs Forlag (Sweden,) and Nasjonalforlaget (Norway,) and Sijthoff Publishers (Hol- 
land,) and Lindquist Nielson (Denmark,) and Atlas Publishing Company (Australia,) and Interna- 
tional Press (South Africa,) and Editorial Acme (Spain,) and Ora Publishers (Israel,) and Ondori- 
Sha (Japan,) and any of several hundred others. 

for the above are a few of the markets to which SMLA has sold material for its clients in the 
past six months. In this period, SMLA has made over 3,000 sales, maintaining its average of over 

6,000 properties placed for its clients yearly. 

The past is, of course, an unchangeable matter, about which nothing at all can be done. But 
we're hoping—if your last 183 days brought no sales, or too few sales—that this report will solidify 
your decision not to let the future slip away in the same way. We'll be happy to see some of your 
material. 


SERVICE if your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sales of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we’ll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within 
two weeks. 


TERMS PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be napp y to discuss handling your 
output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, on Canadian sales, and 
20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to 
earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional ‘thousands and final fraction 
(for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150, 000 
words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half hour 
scripts, $15 for one hour scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other types of material on 
request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC., 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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Revolt of the Writer 


The case against editors who steal, chisel, borrow, 


beg and beat down the freelancer 


By Oren Arnold 


HE STORIES you are about to read are true; only a few names have been changed. 

Certain professional crimes, worthy of punishment, have long been inflicted 

upon us, and we have no adequate means of defense. Blessed few speak up for us. Since 

this is an era of social stirrings and revolutions, let us stir and “revolute” with it. Let 

us stop repressing our feelings and blow our tops now and then, toward a new dignity 
in our professional world. 


Individually our complaints may be trivial, but in the aggregate they are mountain- 
ous—which is true of all revolutions. We shall air only a few here, the more common 
ones; and not merely for assessing blame (which is always futile) but hoping to gen- 
erate enough indignation to get something done. In your personal career you will have 
cases of your own. Here and now, resolve to take whatever counter-action the injustice 
seems to demand. 


“Revolt of the Writer” is 
no solo outburst. The ma- 
terial was supplied by mem- 
bers of the Arizona Writers 
Club and put together by 
Oren Arnold. 

Some of the club members, 
shown here, are left to right: 
Thomas B. Lesure, author 
of southwestern books; Jo- 
seph Stocker, freelancer; 
Dan Halacy, juvenile book 
author; Marguerite E. Shank, 
author of ‘‘The Coffee 
Train;” and Oren Arnold. 
Mr. Arnold’s recent work 
hold and Coronet, and he is 
the author of 20 books. 








Herman Hicks, of Hicksville, as seen from the small end of a 
telescope looking west from Sth Avenue at 42nd Street. He is 
reading Homer and out of this will come an idea—and a good 
one, too. Perhaps his voice will reach the editor's ear. “Great 
Idea,” the editor says, but who is this yokel from the woods? 
Can’t risk him. Send Snatch over to cover it. He’s a good man 
for that sort of thing.?? Should Herman just stay under his oak? 





CASE NO. 1. 
The Crime: 

You receive an announcement from Joseph 
Passmore, editor at Goldplate Publishing 
Co., New York 17. He is about to launch 
a new magazine called smuc. He needs 
articles, stories, queries. It is to be an ex- 
ceptionally high-class journal, so he wants 
only the best. He details this with such 
frightening phrases as “superior literary 
quality” . . . “concepts not hitherto seen in 
the magazine world” . . . “trenchant, pene- 
trating analyses, backed by dedicated re- 
search and documentation” . . . “truly sig- 
nificant fiction geared toward 21st century 
thinking.” He wants the reader-editor one- 
ness of LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, the broad- 
ness of SATURDAY EVENING POST, the pace 
of READER’S DIGEST. 

In fact, he takes 600 words telling you 
what a tremendously fine journal sMuc is 
going to be, how choosy, how aristocratic in 
its field, how you must therefore sacrifice 
home life and convenience in order to pre- 
pare copy for him. 

Then comes the absurd final paragraph: 
“Rate of payment will be 2 cents a word.” 


The Punishment: 

Execution. If he hasn’t at least $5,000 
per issue allocated for editorial content for 
at least one year, he’s doomed anyway. We 
freelancers have no obligation to nurse him 
along; we are not professional philanthro- 


pists. The hell with him. 


CASE NO. 2. 
The Crime: 

As an author I query the hallowed halls 
of Philadelphia. From one of the minions 
under Editor Doe I get a polite no. At the 
bull session of our local Writers’ Club two 
months later I happen to mention the re- 
jection, and learn that two other chaps also 
queried Mr. Doe on the same hunch and 
got the same no. That’s routine, normal. 
We are friendly competitors, we think no 
more of it. Then X months later out busts 
the magazine with our story; a factual 
coverage precisely like the one we had sug- 
gested! Written by—whom? One of us? 
Heaven forbid. By an associate editor. 


We freelancers talk it out at next chance 
meeting downtown. And by pooling our ex- 
periences we learn that this is one of nine 
almost identical instances in the past four 
years, involving that same magazine. That’s 
too much for mere coincidence. And our 
comparable experiences with other maga- 
zines total more than twenty. 

I know, I know, it’s an old gripe, about 
the hack in Hickville who thinks THE PosT 
or REDBOOK or some other journal “steals 
his story.” We, too, scorn him—until evi- 
dence mounts up. We in our club are not 
hacks; in order to belong we must earn at 
least $6,000 a year at writing, and some 
members earn five times that. 

Just as two of our club members, and 
myself, can come up with a similar idea; 
so, too, can an editor 2,000 miles away pick 
the same idea out of the air. We see the 
same shows, read the same books and maga- 
zines, are exposed to the same news stories 
and have something of the same cultivated 
sense of timing. It will happen that editor 
and writer get an idea simultaneously. But 
not every time. 

We have inside contacts in Philadelphia 
and New York; we know the supercilious 
feeling that editors and sub-editors develop 
toward the slush pile, the offerings of our 
kind. Joe Blow out in Hickville, Nebraska? 
The hell with him. Why pay him for a 
probable mediocre or poor job when we 
have a capable staff writer around the office 
drawing a salary? Let Blow’s hunch cool, 
then send our men out to cover it. 

But let’s lean backward in charity and 
say that Editor John Doe really has not 
stolen nine of our club members’ offerings 
in the past four years (and heavens knows 
how many from other areas), but that his 
“guilt” was not strictly all-out theft. He 
borrowed our idea, doctored it, and used 
it for his own. Very well, but even though 
the gun went off accidentally, the victim 
is just as dead, and there must be a charge 
of criminal negligence. 


The Punishment: 

For one thing, we don’t have to write for 
Editor John Doe’s magazine, high-ranking 
though it is. It may come as a surprise, but 
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no magazine’s pedestal is as high or as solid 
as it seems—witness the sudden toppling of 
COLLIER’S, THE AMERICAN, THE COMPANION, 
BLUEBOOK. I admire Mr. Doe’s journal 
greatly; I hope it never topples. But as 
writers we need not hang our heads in 
shame if we never “make” his journal. Once 
i thought it imperative to do so. 

He finally published my first one, and has 
since published several more, without my 
life’s being altered one whit. Why strain 
for him? 

Whenever and wherever we query, let us 
keep careful records. By ethics and moral 
law the first writer in an editorial office 
“owns” the coverage he submitted there. 
He may not be a capable writer. But if the 
hunch is good he is at least entitled to a 
reasonable fee for suggesting it. He should 
demand that fee. 

Perhaps we need a central clearance agen- 
cy, a place to file our ideas as our own, as 
we submit to a magazine. Or maybe we 
writers need to organize, as the hod carriers 
did. In any event we must sound off when- 
ever we suspect thievery, we must share ex- 


periences without rancor and without fear. 
The era of the kicked-around free-lance 
author is nearing its end. 


CASE NO. 3. 
The Crime: 

Let us take, as a prototype, the pseudo- 
distinguished POCKET MONTHLY. Let’s say 
that you query the editors. You get back a 
form letter which says: “Thank you very 
much for your recent letter suggesting an 
article on “Sex And Sagacity Under The 
Capitol Dome.” While we are not sure that 
this will fit our editorial schedule, we would 
be happy to see it on a purely speculative 
basis. Cordially, Nathaniel Boswell, Man- 
aging Editor.” 

Note that Nat hasn’t told you a darn 
thing except that you can write the piece 
and send it hopefully in if you care to do 
so. Novice writers will fall for it—and 
suffer heartbreak. Because (a) Nat prob- 
ably won’t take the piece, but will reject 
without opportunity for revision and with- 
out explanation, or (b) will accept it, after 
you have done considerable thinking includ- 
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ing two weeks’ research and writing, then 
say that “shortly” you will be paid all of 
$50, sometimes $75, plus two free copies of 
the magazine, but (c) even that insultingly 
small check won’t come through—many’s 
the time—until after publication. 

This POCKET MONTHLY policy can be 
abundantly documented, and there are sev- 
eral other magazines that operate similarly. 


The Punishment: 

Write nothing for any editor without a 
specific commitment. ‘Obviously no editor 
can give a blanket assignment on a query 
from an unknown. But any editor can as- 
sume some obligation if he is interested in 
the query at all. Also he can offer a week’s 
wages for a week’s work, and he can live 
up to promises. 

Let’s demand that Nat do what repu- 
table editors do—answer the querying 
author by saying, “I like you idea enough 
to offer you a first-look fee of $25 (or more; 
some editors will pay $200) if you will de- 
velop the manuscript according to our 
specifications.” This is cooperative and fair 
all around. 

All the Nats of New York and elsewhere 
need to realize that we hick hacks are—in 
point of fact—legitimate business men and 
women, not hopefuls content to live on the 
“glory” of a by-line. 

We take umbrage at your treatment of 
us, Nat, and consider you a jerk, and so we 
offer our best articles and queries to all the 
other markets first. We also predict—from 
abundant precedent that guides us—that 
your magazine will conk out soon if you 
don’t begin operating in a more sympathetic 
manner. You and we are a team, and we 
are the more important half of it; you’ll die 
without us, but we could live readily enough 
without you. 


CASE NO. 4. 
The Crime: 

You are not a Name author but are a 
conscientious one, and so you do valiant re- 
search, write and edit carefully, then type 
out a meticulously perfect manuscript on 
corrosable bond. You mail this with return 
stamped envelope between two sheets of 
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cardboard so that it will arrive flat and 
clean without dog’s-ears. 

It comes back with a date rubber-stamped 
in red ink on it, a punch-through staple or 
at best a heavy clip that crinkles the pages. 
And the protecting board is omitted. 


The Punishment: 

It would be pleasant to reach all the way 
up to New York 17, grab some mail clerk 
by his/her pallid neck and shake it, as de- 
served. Best alternate is to tattle. Write a 
courteous note to the editor explaining the 
situation, and enclose the manuscript again 
as evidence. He knows the re-type job 
would cost you around $3, and if he is not 
a jerk like Nat Boswell (see next crime 
above) he will chew out his clerk and have 
the manuscript re-typed for you. Precisely 
this has happened in my own experience. 

Not all editors are jerks. Most want to 
do the fair thing always. 


CASE NO. 5. 


The Crime: 
You write a book—lord knows why—and 

















A Pee Disp 


you are exalted by it, for it is maybe 90,000 
words of you squeezed out with great emo- 
tional intensity. Some instinct tells you it 
is good. And it is; for Sacrosanct and Co., 
Inc., Publishers, of New York, London, and 
Montreal, send you a contract. You recall 
that Sacrosanct published “Gone With The 
Blossoms” which your wife liked so much, 
in the movies. You’ll be in a prestige house. 

But whereas that contract opens with 
certain standard phrasings, it also has some 
unique twists. For instance: 


a. You see a 10 percent royalty figure 
typed in. But look closely—aha, it says 10 
percent of “the price received by the pub- 
lisher,” which he will interpret to mean the 
wholesale price, which is 40 percent lower 
than the retail. 


b. In the inevitable fine print you also 
assign Sacrosanct 50 percent (sometimes 
they ask 60 percent) of all rights other than 
book rights. 


c. Hidden somewhere, too, is the promise 
(Continued to page 80) 
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19 Markets for Medical and Health Articles 


Each market comes direct to you from the editor 


Better Homes and Gardens, 1716 Locust St., 
Des Moines, Iowa, Gordon Green, special fea- 
tures editor, writes: 

“We are definitely in the market for medical 
pieces, and our prices are good. As an example 
of what BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS want, I 
can hold up for inspection almost any article 
which Don Cooley has sold us in the past—and 
there are quite a few. 

Cooley gets fresh and important information 
from the people who know most about it;. he 
religiously checks its authenticity and then writes 
his article in vivid and concise prose. The final 
product is quick, interesting reading from Which 
a reader can be expected to learn something of 
interest. The freelancer who wants to write med- 
ical articles for us should carefully study these 
articles by Cooley, and then set out to produce 
something even better.” 


Coronet, 488 Madison, Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., James A. Skardon, senior editor. 

“This magazine prefers the anecdotal, case his- 
tory type article rather than the straight jour- 
nalistic report. CORONET buys 10 to 15 medical 
articles annually which average about 2,500 words 
each.” 

Here it is best to query and enclose a tentative 
outline rather than to submit a finished manu- 
script. Pay is excellent—$450 to $650, but higher 
in special cases. Queries should be addressed “To 
the Editors,” and sent to the above address. 


Cosmopolitan, 959 8th Ave., New York 19, 
N. Y., Harriet LaBarre, associate editor, has this 
advice for freelance writers: 

“We do indeed use material that deals with 
health and medicine. As for our needs, we prefer 
articles of about 2,000 to 3,000 words; personal 
experience articles are acceptable, as are straight 
medical pieces. Mental health interests us as well 
as physical health. New discoveries in medical 
and health fields are fine, whether they deal with 
the more prevalent nuisance illnesses or serious 
diseases.” 


Empire Magazine of The Denver Post, Denver 
2, Colo., H. Ray Baker, editor. 

“The medical material we use must always have 
a local angle of some sort. By “local” I mean the 
following states: northern Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Idaho, Colorado, Kansas, South and 
North Dakota, Wyoming, Montana and Utah.” 
Query first. 


Extension, 1307 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, 
Ill., Eileen O’Hayer, managing editor, writes: 
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“At present we are very interested in medical 
articles, but very few medical manuscripts pass 
our desk. We would like to see quality work on 
this subject. As far as credentials of the author 
are concerned, it doesn’t matter to us whether 
the by-line bears an “M.D.” as long as the facts 
and statements presented are correct. 


‘“‘We prefer to see finished manuscripts because 
we will never commit ourselves on an outline and 
query alone. Most of our articles are accompanied 
by pictures or an illustration, and we prefer that 
the author provide them. We pay good rates 
upon acceptance.” 


Family Circle, 25 W. 45th St., New York 36, 
N. Y., Mary Milo, health editor; Cecily Brown- 
stone, child care editor. 

“We use one health article a month in addition 
to our regular column, “Here’s News in Medi- 
cine,” conducted by Lawrence Galton. Medical 
articles may be scheduled for either the Health 
Department, or the Child Care Department. We 
prefer to be queried about medical articles before 
they are submitted, as medical material becomes 
dated quickly in these times, and we like to be 
able to schedule an article before we give an 
assignment. 

“Queries should include available resources for 
research and some indication of the writer’s qual- 
ifications for handling the subjects.” 


Glamour, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Evelyn Harvey, editor. 

“GLAMOUR publishes a medical or health piece 
in almost every issue on subjects ranging from 
cancer of the cervix to summer health questions 
and answers, to the health of the bosom. These 
pieces may range from 2,000 to 3,000 words. We 
also run occasional front and back of the book 
features on smaller-focus subjects such as how to 
equip a medicine chest, or how to prevent home 
accidents. 

“Major pieces are seldom illustrated as is the 
case with many of our feature articles—as 4 
balance to the heavily illustrated fashion pages.” 


Hillman Periodicals, 535 5th Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Anna Knoll, associate editor, gives the 
medical article requirements for REAL, ADVEN- 
TURES and CHAMP, which deal with basic male 
problems. 

“We use two or three medical articles a year. 
We always prefer to see an outline. Photos, if 
good, are welcome for use with the copy. 

“The articles should run about 2,000 to 3,000 

(Continued on page 76) 





ODAY YOU CAN USE your own physical 

well being as a kickoff for informative 
articles which are being snapped up and 
passed on to a health-conscious public. 

Produce it in lay language with enter- 
taining facts, and you’ve got yourself a 
sale. 

You see such pieces in the SATURDAY EVE- 
NING POST and in the LADIES’ HOME JOUR- 
NAL. You see them in TRUE and ARGOSY; 
in the READER’S DIGEST, CORONET, and 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE; in PARADE and THIS 
WEEK; iN TRUE EXPERIENCE and TRUE 
STORY; in FAMILY CIRCLE and EVERYWOM- 
AN’S; in LIFE and Loox. Furthermore, 
reader interest in things medical has pro- 
duced a special breed of magazine devoted 
entirely to articles dealing with medical 
and psychological problems. 

For twelve years I have been contribut- 
ing to magazines in this group—to YouR 
LIFE, YOUR HEALTH, WOMAN’S LIFE, YOUR 
PERSONALITY, TODAY'S HEALTH, LIFE TODAY 
and SCIENCE DIGEST. 

You can even sell the medical piece 
to such an unlikely market as the caTH- 
oLic picest. The field for helpful, under- 
standable medical articles is wide open. The 
pay is good to excellent. For the writer who 
is selling general articles to smaller markets 
at one or two cents a word, the health field, 
where minimum payments are four and five 
cents a word, represents “greener pasture.” 

A writer can make these markets, usually, 
with a simple formula: pick a topic that 
interests you, learn all you can about it, 
then present it in popular language in the 
form of the modern magazine article. 

Health articles usually fall into one of 
five categories: 

(1) Those describing new medical dis- 
coveries, e.g., “Good News for Diabetics” 
by Milton Silverman in a recent SATURDAY 
EVENING POST. 

(2) First-person articles, telling how the 
writer conquered a particularly difficult dis- 
ease. Not long ago, the post published one 
by a man fighting his way back from the 
horrors of acromegalia, a disease caused by 
malfunction of the pituitary gland. 

(3) Campaigns against a particular dis- 
ease. SEP’s science editor, Steven M. Spen- 
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cer, has by-lined such pieces as Latin Amer- 
ica’s fight against malaria and malnutrition. 

(4) Articles that explain strange medical 
oddities. Donald G. Cooley had one on 
medical aspects of fire-walkers and swallow- 
ers in a recent TRUE. 

(5) General medical, self-help articles 
such as “Amoeba—Your Invisible Enemy,” 
sold by me to YOUR HEALTH. 

Of these five types, the easiest to write 
and often the most salable shows the aver- 
age reader, in lay language, how he can 
understand an ordinary disease, avoid it, or, 
once he has caught it, successfully combat 
it or learn to live with it. 

In choosing a subject, queries help avoid 
duplicating something an editor already has 
on hand. But, if you are a writer who is 
unknown to a particular editor, it is un- 
doubtedly best to send him a completed 
article. Only from this can he judge your 
competence to handle the material, having 
had no previous experience with your work. 

Let’s assume that you have decided, as I 
did, to write a piece on the amoeba, the 
lowest form of animal life. Apart from your 
desire to land a nice check, what is your 
motive for writing such an article? Why 
do you feel that the readers of a certain 
magazine would be interested? 

Personally, the fact that I contracted 
“amoebiasis” while living in Latin America 
turned my attention to this subject. I 
started digging, and discovered there are 
approximately two million people in the 
United States suffering from this disease. 
Clearly, the disease is not, as has been popu- 
larly supposed, confined to tropical climes. 
In other words, enough Americans have 
this serious disease to make it of interest 
to a significant proportion of readers of an 
American magazine. 

To make such an article authoritative, 
the writer must get his facts from those who 
are authorities. To achieve this, I first con- 
sulted the text-book “Gastro-Enterology” by 
Dr. Henry L. Bockus, a specialist in this 
field who teaches at the University of Penn- 
sylvania Graduate School of Medicine. 

I found Dr. Bockus’ tome in the library 
of the Tucson Medical Center, a large civic 
hospital in my town. Most hospitals will 
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accord the serious freelance writer access 
to their books. Furthermore, all public libra- 
ries and university libraries have excellent 
collections of medical works. In addition, 
material is available from the American 
Medical Association, Bureau of Health Edu- 
cation, 535 North Dearborn St., Chicago. 

While reading technical and semi-tech- 
nical medical articles, the writer can in- 
crease his own understanding by using the 
American Illustrated Medical Dictionary. 

Once you have attained a firm grasp of 
your subject, you can then “put the arm” 
on your own family physician, asking him 
to clear up any point about which you are 
in doubt. Doctors, of course, are busy peo- 
ple, but I have found that by writing a 
letter, outlining my proposed article, I can 
usually wangle an interview with the medic 
of my choice. Mostly, these men will co- 
operate in getting an accurate article into 
print rather than risk publication of a half- 
baked piece. 

In the case of the “amoeba”’ article, after 
I had read Dr. Bockus and interviewed sev- 
eral local physicians, I then combed the 
READER’S GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
This led me to material in SCIENCE NEWS 
LETTER, SCIENCE, TIME, GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING. Then I scanned the INDEx MEDICUS 
which lists all publications of medical pa- 
pers. One of these, a French paper, said 
that application of ice-packs to the mid- 
section sometimes produces latent intestinal 
amoebiasis. 

This kind of fact is useful, because it sug- 
gests a practice that can be avoided. What 
else would a general medical article contain 
to be of real help to the reader? 

First, it should have a strong “you” angle 
that immediately shows the reader why 
reading your piece is a “must” for him. 
This should be established in the title and 
in a lead of not more than three para- 
graphs, 

Consider, “Amoeba—Your Invisible Ene- 
my.” This title makes abundantly clear that 
the amoeba is “your enemy.” Furthermore, 
it titillates the curiosity because it describes 
the enemy as “invisible.” None of us really 
enjoy having an enemy and an “invisible” 
enemy is even more formidable. This title 
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caught the eye of John J. Green, managing 
editor of YOUR HEALTH. In accepting the 
piece, he described the net result as “an ex- 
cellent job” and came through with a check 
at 4c a word. 

Here are some other titles that have 
helped me sell medical articles: Help Your 
Cleft Palate Child; Know Your Hospital 
Rights; Quit Having Accidents; You Can 
Lessen Migraine Misery; Cataract, The 
Great Blinder; How To Live With Mi- 
graine Headache; Help Your High Blood 
Pressure; Do You Fear The Psychiatrists? ; 
What Your Liver Does For You; Secrets 
Your Brain Waves Tell; Your Tattletale 
Brain; How Hard Should You Work? 
Cystic Fibrosis Is Not Hopeless. 

Note the “you” angle in most of these 
titles. 

Following the title, the most important 
part of your article is the lead. My amoeba 
piece uses a straight journalistic lead, but 
one that contains a couple of startling facts. 
It begins: 

“The amoeba, as any high-school biology 
student knows, is the lowest and one of the 
smallest forms of animal life. Yet this little 
animal, visible only under the microscope, 
is more destructive of human life and health 
than a combination of the world’s elephants, 
lions, tigers, grizzly bears, and gorillas.” 

What reader has such a dull bump of 
curiosity that he can resist finding out more 
about an invisible animal, so tiny yet so de- 
structive that it outranks jungle terrors. 

The second and third paragraphs begin 
to satisfy some of the curiosity evoked by 
the lead. They say: 

“Though tiny, the mighty amoeba is re- 
sponsible for gastro-intestinal disease in at 
least two million victims in the United 
States. This does not include those who 
have undiagnosed case of amoebiasis, or 
amoebic dysentery, or whose problem has 
been mistakenly identified as something else. 

“The notion that the amoeba is strictly a 
problem in tropical and sub-tropical climates 
is sheer nonsense. Actually, the distribution 
of the parasite is almost universal. Under 
certain conditions, it is even possible to in- 
gest the animal and contract the disease at 
the North and South Poles. It is no re- 


specter of men or women, can attack peo- 
ple of all ages in all walks of life and in all 
degrees of physical robustness.” 

Another effective opening is the narrative 
lead which tells the story of people doing 
something. In Help Your Cleft Palate 
Child, purchased from me by tTopay’s 
HEALTH, I opened this way: 

“On opposite sides of a table sit two chil- 
dren, facing each other. Running between 
them across the table is a kind of trough 
containing a ping-pong ball. Excitedly, the 
children blow the ball back and forth, or 
blow on it at the same time in a kind of 
tug-o-war, each child trying to keep the 
other from forcing the ball across the mid- 
line of the runway.” 

Immediately he has read this, the reader 
wonders “‘why are they doing this?” In the 
next paragraph you tell him: 

“*This apparently aimless game,’ say 
speech experts like those at the children’s 
clinic of the University of Wisconsin, ‘is a 
first-class exercise for victims of hare-lip 
and cleft palate.’ ” 

Next, the reader wants you to define the 
disease or defect. I did it this way, working 
an authority into my statement: 

“Cleft palate, according to the American 
Illustrated Medical Dictionary, is a con- 
genital fissure of the palate and roof of the 
mouth. Hare-lip, so-called because it gives 
the human lip the split or divided appear- 
ance of a rabbit lip, is the congenital cleft 
of one or both lips.” 

Sometimes, medical pieces can open with 
a punch by using the dramatic, or fiction- 
style lead. In Know Your Hospital Rights, 
sold to YOUR HEALTH, I started this way: 

“*T want those X-ray films, and I want 
them now.’ ” 

“Indignantly, the patient crashed his fist 
down on the desk of the administrator of 
a large western hospital. 

““T paid for those films,’ he declared, 
‘and what I pay for I expect to get.’ 

‘Oh, all right.” The administrator sighed 
wearily. “You can have them, but only be- 
cause your doctor has agreed.’ ” 

Here is conflict, and nearly everyone re- 
sponds to that because all life is conflict and 
competition. Naturally, my next duty to 
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the reader was to explain what was hap- 
pening. In the following paragraph, I did 
so: 

“For the patient, the administrator, and 
the patient’s physician, this action ended a 
three weeks’ campaign of cajolery, pressure, 
and threats. 

“This ulcer patient’s attitude typifies a 
common problem in hospitals throughout 
the United States. Stated simply it is this: 
What are the vested rights of a person who 
seeks and accepts hospital services? What 
things can he reasonably demand and what 
things must he forego?” 

“In Cataract, The Great Blinder, pub- 
lished by your HEALTH, I was able to inject 
personal experience into the lead. This is 
obviously effective, because any reader will 
be more impressed by something that the 
writer has experienced. Here is the lead: 

“Through the closed doors of the operat- 
ing room, I could hear the steady, indistin- 
guishable murmur of nurses’ voices. Now 
and then, the soft voice of my wife broke 
through, barely audible. 

“Suddenly, strong and clear, the voice of 
the surgeon rose above the confused babble. 
‘Damn these tough young eyes,’ he said. 

“That was all I could understand, though 
I paced the floor outside surgery for two 
hours as the doctor removed a cataract 
from my wife’s right eye. During those two 
hours, I prayed and reviewed what I had 
learned about this disease which afflicts 
young and old, but which is popularly re- 
garded as almost exclusively a problem of 
the aged.” 

Here are three more leads from articles 
I have sold, How To Live With Migraine 
Headache begins: 

“Into the office of a prominent western 
neurologist recently came a man, his face 
contorted by pain. 

“Doctor, moaned the patient, ‘you’ve 
got to help me. My head is splitting. I’m 
going crazy with pain. I can’t stand it any 
more. You’ve got to do something.’ ” 

Or, from Help Your High Blood Pressure: 

“Bursting with disgust, a 70-year-old man 
blundered into the office of his physician 
and declared, ‘This blood-pressure business 
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is a racket. For ten years I was treated for 
low blood pressure, and for the past ten 
years I have been treated for high blood 
pressure. The patient is never right.’ ” 

Or, this one, from Do You Fear The 
Psychiatrists? : 

‘Jim,’ the doctor said, ‘I want you to 
see a psychiatrist.’ 

“Hearing these words, young Jim Mitchell 
felt fear and bewilderment. He knew he 
was sick but he didn’t think he was crazy.” 

All of these leads, which are from articles 
actually sold by me and subsequently pub- 
lished, have one thing in common. They 
deal with people who have problems, peo- 
ple just like the potential readers of the 
articles, readers who have the same prob- 
lems or who, being mortal, might well have 
them. 

Once you have snared your reader by a 
good title and effective lead, you are stuck 
with the job of delivering the goods. If you 
don’t deliver it, the editor will reject your 
piece no matter how appealing its label 
and its opening. 

In the body of your article you must use 
anecdotes, facts, quote authorities, mention 
big names, narrate, dramatize and resort 
to such tricks of the fiction writer as dialog 
to maintain reader interest in your thesis. 
Falsification, however, is strictly taboo in 
medical pieces which depend entirely on 
established facts for their effectiveness. How- 
ever, it is perfectly legitimate to use hypo- 
thetical case histories provided they present 
situations that have actually happened or 
could reasonably happen. 

In my amoeba piece, following the open- 
ing paragraphs quoted, I inject this case 
history, an actual case history, by the way, 
but presented without the victim’s name. 

“Consider,” I wrote, “the case of the 
rough, tough construction foreman who 
came into the office of a prominent western 
specialist in intestinal diseases. 

“Pale and shaking, the muscular foreman 
shuffled uncertainly to a chair, sank into it, 
and cupped his head in his hands. 

* Doc,’ he moaned. ‘This damn stuff 
makes me so weak and dizzy my legs just 
won’t hold me up. I can’t eat, I’m nervous, 
I’ve got pains in my guts and I’ve got the 
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It’s a standard form but he smudged it some. 


trots. Can’t stay out of the smallest room 
in the house. He paused, then looking at 
the doctor with a kind of helpless pleading, 
blurted, ‘Doc, I’m just plain scared.’” The 
next paragraph tells why. It begins: 

“He had a right to be scared. Untreated, 
his disease could lead to serious complica- 
tions, even death... .” 

For the balance of this article, I do what 
must be done in every medical article of 
this kind. I tell about a recent epidemic 
of amoebiasis in which the late night club 
performer, Texas Guinan, was a victim. 
This fact I gleaned from a report in TIME 
magazine. I mention Texas by name be- 
cause she was a well-known personality. 

I also name and describe the organism, 
entamoeba histolytica, that produces amoe- 








biasis. I quote Dr. Henry Bockus, from his 
textbook, listing all the ways in which 
amoebiasis can affect a human being. I de- 
tail the things that can be done by way of 
prevention and the things that can be done 
by way of cure. I name the actual drugs 
that can be used, telling how each works 
and what its side-effects are. I detail the 
kind of diagnostic tests that are available, 
something of current research and economic 
consequences of an amoeba epidemic. 

Since every article, medical or otherwise, 
must close with a “snapper,” a paragraph 
that ties the piece together and drives home 
its point, I conclude the amoeba piece with 
this: 

“Finally, never ignore persistent, chronic 
intestinal upsets even though they do not 
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keep you from your work. Sometimes, these 
are functional, caused by fatigue and emo- 
tional strain. Too often they tell you that 
you are victim of your invisible animal 
enemy—the amoeba.” 

Snapper paragraphs should be brief, but 
they should stress a point that the reader 
will not soon forget. My article, Your Tat- 
tle-Taie Brain, published by scrENCE DIGEST, 
close with: 

“As an individual, you are fortunate to 
have a talkative brain capable of telling 
proper authorities a story that may save 
you from a life of incurable illness.” 

Or from What Your Liver Does For 
You: 

“Because of its irreplaceable, indispen- 
sable nature, the liver deserves every con- 
sideration. Abuse it, and you can cut your 
life in half. Be kind to it. It is the only 
liver you will ever have.” 

Assuming that you have mastered the 
craft of the medical article, ideas and ma- 
terial can come from many sources. 

Also magazines such as TIME, NEWSWEEK, 
SCIENCE, SCIENCE NEWSLETTER all report 
briefly on medical news. These reports pro- 
vide the germ that a medical writer can 
nourish into publications. 

The best single source of ideas is the 
medical profession itself. Research centers, 
special laboratories, blood banks, hospitals 
and specialists, all know the hotest news. 
You can get the story, and then fill in back- 
ground with library references. 

A story initiated in archives may be dated 
and worthless. Science moves quickly. Many 
doctors now have tape recordings of med- 
ical news in their cars, and switch on the 
machine to listen while driving. They can’t 
afford to miss developments. You must also 
be informed if .you want to write salable 
medical articles. 

We all have friends who have suffered 
various illnesses. We can talk to them for 
a personal account of and reaction to their 
specific diseases. Further, most of us have 
been ill at one time or another. Investigate, 
write and sell your own medical experiences. 
_. Newspapers and syndicates carry brief 

medical articles and features that can fur- 
nish the nucleus for a piece. 


2. Sources: Public libraries, university 
libraries, hospital libraries, and even the 
private medical libraries of individual doc- 
tors are all open to the writer who is serious 
in purpose and honest in intent. 


Nowdays, nearly every disease has 11s 
own “club,” so to speak. In writing about 
cystic fibrosis, recently, I had the unstinting 
aid of the National Foundation for C-F Re- 
search at Philadelphia. Their help was solic- 
ited by mail and came by mail in the form 
of letters from Dr. Wynne Sharples, presi- 
dent of the Foundation; pamphlets, news 
clippings, and their own news bulletin. 

Local physicians and city and county 
medical societies will help. 


In researching any medical piece, the 
CUMULATIVE INDEX MEDICUs and the READ- 
ERS GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE should 
always be consulted. 

Also, nearly every disease has its own 
professional journal which prints articles de- 
scribing latest advances in the fight against 
its particular specialty. Such a publication 
is the JOURNAL OF ELECTROENCEPHALO- 
GRAPHY or the JOURNAL OF PEDIATRIXx. Med- 
ical journal of all kinds are kept by hos- 
pital libraries and even by university and 
public libraries. 

Often a writer can secure cooperation 
from the research and publicity depart- 
ments of giant industrial enterprises. In the 
case of an article on moving pictures to 
advance the science of surgery, I had the 
help of the American Cyanamid Corpora- 
tion, producers of these films. They called 
themselves to my attention, in this connec- 
tion, by their ad in the sEp. 

Even busy, nationally and internationally 
renowned doctors will help the medical 
writer. Dr. Robert Cooke, pediatrician-in- 
chief of Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, 
recently wrote me promptly and in detail 
concerning inquiries I had made of him on 
the problem of cystic fibrosis. 

Like all writing, the successful medical 
article depends on craftsmanship, thorough 
research, and proper presentation of a sub- 
ject. Hit the reader right in his “you” com- 
plex. 

Just learn to transfer your bedside man- 
ner to the printed page. 





r FIFTH AVE. and Twelfth St., a few 

blocks above historic Washington Square 
Arch, is the dignified old building that 
houses MACMILLAN COMPANY. The address 
is 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 

Because November is Children’s Book 
Month, with children’s book fairs scheduled 
all over the country, and because 
writers are writing for children (with good 
reason, too), let’s take a look at one of the 
major children’s book markets, MACMIL- 
LAN’S. 

The editor here is Miss Doris S. Patee, 
who has been in charge for 25 years. This 
is New York’s oldest juvenile department, 
MACMILLAN’S having been the first publish- 
ing house to set up a special section for 
children. 

Miss Patee is interested in seeing all kinds 
of books for children of every age. There is 
no specialization; the only criterion is qual- 
ity. Miss Patee’s judgment is so sound that 
MACMILLAN’S juveniles have a reputation 
for the length of time they are kept in print. 
There are more than 150 books which have 
been in print for 25 years, among them 
“Ask Mr. Bear’ by Marjorie Flack, 


more 


New York 
Market Letter 


By Pauline Bloom 


Your personal market reporter 


makes her monthly tour 


“Farmer In The Dell’ by Berta and Elmer 
Bader, “Away Goes Sally” by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth, “America Travels” by Alice 
Dalgliesh, and many others. 

Few adult books sell for more than 3 
years. Among books for children the favor- 
ites bring their authors steady royalties for 
a generation. 

In the 8-12 group books usually run from 
20,000 to 30,000 words; 10 to 14, 45,000 to 
50,000 words; 14 and up usually around 
60,000 words. Miss Patee’s primary interest 
is in books that are apt to have permanent 
value. So avoid topical subjects of a transi- 
tory nature. The usual royalty contract is 


offered here. 


PARENTS MAGAZINES, 32 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17. N. Y., is looking for well- 
written material by writers who know chil- 
dren. They would like good fiction up to 
2500 words, which has a definite relation- 
ship to raising children, to the home and 
family situations. This may be serious, but 
a light touch would be most welcome. 

Mrs. Margaret Albrecht, articles editor, 
is in the market for articles of 2000 words 
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dealing with subjects of interest to parents. 
Here are a few examples from the Novem- 
ber issue: “The Battle Of Bedtime,” by 
Sidonie Gruenberg, ‘““What Adolescents Do 
To Parents,” by Goldi Ruth Kaback; a 
double feature, “Some Teachers May Be 
Mad,” by Jean Komarko, and “Some Par- 
ents May Be Mad,” by Barbara Hart Dyke. 
You decide for yourself which of these last 
two authors is the parent and which the 
teacher. Payment is $150 to $500. 

Short fillers are used—bits about children 
which can be directly helpful to parents. 
These bring $35 to $40. “Out of the 
Mouths of Babes” uses short, humorous 
anecdotes at $10 to $15 each. 


Here’s the detailed information promised 
you last month on the expanding Leo Mar- 
gulies operations. Renown Publications, 501 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., is his 
own publishing company. He owns all of 
the stock, and is active in every operation 
of the firm. 

His newest venture is SHORT STORIES, 
which he bought recently, the oldest all- 
fiction adventure magazine (started 68 years 
ago). 

Under Leo’s hand this will be a 128-page 
bi-monthly, all fiction, with every kind of 
fiction relished by men—mystery, detective, 
Western, fantasy, science fiction, adventure, 
action, war, etc. Many people are hoping 
that this will encourage other magazines to 
use more fiction. Here, action, excitement, 
suspense are by-words. Payment is a word 
minimum on acceptance. Before you send 
anything in, you’d better see the December 
issue on the stands now. Any length up to 
10,000 words. 


MICHAEL SHAYNE MYSTERY MAGAZINE is 
another Renown product, a _ 100-page 
monthly. Each issue has a new Michael 
Shayne novelette by Brett Halliday, and at 
least 10 mystery stories of 1000 to 20,000 
words. This will all be new material—no re- 
prints. 

This is not a sex and sadism book. Fast 
action of the hard-boiled variety is what 
you should strive for. Tight plot complica- 
tions, and exciting detection a la Michael 
Shayne are musts. Short stories may run to 
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6000 words, short novels from 15,000 to 
20,000. Payment is a minimum of Ic a 
word on acceptance. 


SATELLITE is a science fiction magazine. 
Short stories should run to 5000 words, and 
each issue will have a full-length novel of 
30,000 to 45,000 words. 

You have to be a true sf aficianado to sell 
to SATELLITE, because competition is Isaac 
Asimov, Arthur C. Clarke and others of 
that calibre. Study the magazine. If you can 
produce good stories of this kind Leo will 
buy them. Payment lc a word on accept- 
ance. 

As flashed to you last month, Bernard G. 
Davis, who resigned as president of ZIFF- 
DAVIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, has bought 
ELLERY QUEEN MYSTERY MAGAZINE from 
Joseph W. Furman of MERCURY PUBLICA- 
TIONS, INC. 

ELLERY QUEEN MYSTERY MAGAZINE is per- 
haps the largest, most distinguished in the 
mystery field, published in eight countries, 
with 400,000 estimated international circu- 
lation. “This transaction involved perhaps 
the longest negotiations in publishing his- 
tory. For the last 12 years I have been want- 
ing to take over ELLERY QUEEN MAGAZINE,” 
Mr. Davis said, “and the primary reason 
has been my huge respect for Fred Dannay 
and Manfred Lee (the team which writes 
and edits under the name of Ellery Queen). 
They have been doing a brilliant editing 
job for 16 years, and as far as I am con- 
cerned their editorial policy is irreproacha- 
ble.” 

The Ellery Queen mystery story defies 
analysis. Perhaps this is the real secret of its 
success. The only hallmark is quality, for 
which there seems to be no blueprint. Ad- 
dress your manuscripts to Robert P. Mills, 
managing editor. 


MERCURY PUBLICATIONS have put out 
FANTASY AND SCIENCE FICTION, a magazine 
which holds the same position in the science 
fiction field that Ellery Queen holds in the 
mystery field. This magazine is edited on 
the West Coast by Anthony Boucher, and 
again the only criterion is quality. Address 
Mr. Boucher at 2643 Dana St., Berkeley 5, 
Calif. 





VENTURE SCIENCE FICTION is edited here 
in the New York office, 527 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., by Robert P. Mills. 
In each issue Bob uses either a 20,000 to 
25,000-word short novel, or two novelettes 
of 15,000 words each. Other stories run to 
10,000 words. 

This book has a different tone from 
FANTASY AND SCIENCE FICTION. It is more 
masculine, and emphasizes pace, story value, 
adventure, excitement, suspense. Study both 
magazines and you will see the difference. 
Payment about 2c a word. 

Mr. Davis’ son, Joel Davis, is assistant 
publisher and is helping plan projects. Three 
of these will probably be launched in Feb- 
ruary and you will read about them here 
as soon as Mr. Davis makes the facts avail- 
able. 

“In the meantime,” Mr. Davis said, “we 
are making intensive drives to increase news 
stand sales, subscription activity, and adver- 
tising. We have large plans, and are mov- 
ing steadily ahead.” 

In the meantime, back at zIFF-DAVIS PUB- 
LISHING co., 366 Madison Avenue, New 


York City 17, everything possible is being 


done to solve distribution problems. The 
readers are there. The difficulty is in get- 
ting the magazines to news stands. 

DREAM WORLD and PEN PALS have been 
suspended for the present. If they are re- 
vived you'll read about it here. 

Paul Fairman, editor of the fiction group, 
needs stories for AMAZING STORIES, a science 
fiction magazine with emphasis on action, 
excitement, suspense. This is not a market 
for subtle social commentary through sym- 
bolic scientific devices. It comes closer to 
the space operas whose chief function is to 
amaze. 

FANTASTIC uses similar science fiction 
stories, and in addition fantasy, occasional 
wierd stories and other varieties of tales cal- 
culated to hold the reader’s attention through 
exciting action and wonder. 

For both of these, lengths from 1000 
words to 12,000 words, and payment is Ic 
a word and up. 


The news at ZIFF-DAVIS is a magazine, 
HIFI & MUSIC REVIEW, edited by Perry Fer- 
rell, which is coming out in January with 


the February issue. The initia] press run is 
excess of 200,000. 

About 40% will consist of musical re- 
views 60% feature material of interest to 
HIFI owners. This magazine is not for tech- 
nicians, or musicologists, but for readers, 
who invested in Hifi and want to enjoy the 
medium more. Mr. Ferrell would like to 
explore new areas of the field. If you have 
ideas along these lines, query. 

For example, in the February issue is 
“Bedeviled Music” by Hans Fantel, “The 
Devil and Daniel Webster,” etc. Take a 
look at “The Man With the Golden Tone 
Arm” by Carl Kahler, a satire on hifi ad- 
diction. Keep your eye on the reader, an in- 
telligent layman who is not musically sophis- 
ticated, wants to learn more about classical, 
jazz, mood, cool, and hot bop, the Chicago 
and New Orleans styles. 

Length, 1200 to 4,000 words, but you’d 
do better with the shorter pieces. Payment 
10c to 15¢ a word. 


POPULAR ELECTRONICS, also edited by 
Perry Ferrell, is a 35c monthly with a circu- 
lation of 300,000 amateur electronic en- 
thusiasts. Any aspect of electronics interests 
these readers if it can be of direct help to 
them. How-to material is important. Pay- 
ment is 5c to 7c a word, and $5.00 to $7.00 
per photograph. Mr. Ferrell likes to get a 
complete package, including photographs. 
Query first. 


AUTO MECHANIC has been suspended. 


MODERN BRIDE, the Ziff-Davis publica- 
tion which is edited by Elisa Daggs, is a 
quarterly, and to some extent a merchan- 
dise book. This means that much material 
used comes from various trade sources, or 
is staff written, or assigned to writers who 
are right in the field and are the first to 
know about new developments, 

But free-lance articles are bought, too. 
Your best bets are subjects like personal re- 
lationships, beauty, budgets, travel, mar- 
riage problems, etc. Payment about $125 
for articles under 2,000 words. Don’t go 
above that. Address material to 366 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

(Continued to page 70) 
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NEWSPAPER SYNDICATES 


By Thomas S. Collier 


HIRTY YEARS ago the World Press As- 
j jenn was started by two unknown 
writers whose stock in trade consisted of a 
ream of typewriter paper, fifty stamped en- 
velopes, a rebuilt typewriter that cost $28.00, 
and no cash. These two people knew noth- 
ing about the syndication business. The only 
thing they did know was that newspapers 
bought manuscripts of various kinds, some 
of which they hoped to produce. I was one 
of those two people. 

le’ve come a long way in thirty years 
and today look back on that beginning and 
perhaps shudder a little. The World Press 
Association ranks in the first fifteen among 
185 syndicates. I’m on the editorial board 
and author three features and know some- 
thing about what makes an author and an 
idea click, because all of us in this small 
organization have gone through the same 
experiences, had good times and bad, and 
started from scratch. This has been my only 
job in th'rty years. 

In the beginning, we had one newspaper 
customer, the Charlotte, N. C., News, taking 
a six-times weekly feature, for which they 
paid the space rate of 10c per column inch, 
or 70 cents a week. In the years between 
our newspaper list has spread all over the 
United States, Canada, England, Europe, 
South America, the Near and Middle East, 
the Philippines, and the “down under” 
countries of the United Kingdom. But it is 
good to remember the grain of corn planted 
in 1927. 

The writer with syndicate ambitions will 
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ask if the opportunities are good in the field. 
As I write these lines there is on my desk 
an air mail letter from Andrew J. Nash, our 
chief of foreign staff in London, requesting 
material for sale the British and European 
market. He wrote: 

“I want as soon as possible feature arti- 
cles, pictures, science fiction, fiction ma- 
terial, children’s games, topflight significant 
news stories, TV scripts, 15 and 30 minute 
casts, commercial and sustaining, adult and 
juvenile, and I have a demand for good 
movie scripts, full length. Please! I’m crying 
in my tea!” 

The English pays as good, and often bet- 
ter, than the American market. It is is a 
discriminating clientele and wants the best; 
nothing shoddy. Elsewhere in this issue you 
will find our needs itemized. It is not un- 
usual for an American writer to get his start 
overseas and come back to this country on 
demand. 

You will find newspaper editors and syn- 
dicate executives like everyone else, human, 
understanding, kindly disposed, but over- 
worked, with moments of grumpiness and 
temper. 


What to Write—How to Sell It 


Let me suppose for a few moments that 
I am not a syndicate executive but a free- 
lance writer living in Lexington, Ky. I have 
a wife and baby, and an idea for a news- 
paper column. There isn’t a soul anywhere 
who can tell me what to do with it. I 
know nothing about the syndicate. 
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Added: How To Operate a One-Man Syndicate 


PAY AUTHORS 50% ROYALTY 


The only thing I know is that in Denver, 
Col., there is a syndicate, and fortunately I 
remember the name. I want to make a con- 
tract with them, and offer them my col- 
umn idea. 

I do this. I write a letter, telling them 
something of my background to show that 
I know what I’m writing about. Then I 
prepare a half dozen samples in my best 
typing, and I keep a carbon copy for my- 
self. If the column I offer contains a time 
element, I put a “release” date in the upper 
right hand corner. If it does not, I simply 
number these columns consecutively. 

If the column is to originate from some 
particular place, perhaps the capital of my 
state, I indicate it, and date it as follows: 
Frankfort, Ky., Nov. 20—. 

When I have finished my columns, I end 
each one with a series of “30-30-30” which 
indicates “finis” to a newspaper. Then, to 
save the syndicate a special request, I send 
them a glossy print photograph of myself, 
about a 3x5. I send the whole thing pre- 
paid first class mail, flat, and enclose a pre- 
paid, self-addressed envelope for its return. 

That’s the way I would present my col- 
umns to a syndicate as an unknown writer. 
If they want my columns, they will nego- 
tiate with me, and offer me a contract. 


So much for the simple mechanics. 

Now—what subject did I choose and 
what syndicates are available to me? My de- 
cision on these two points will from (1) 
personal background and (2) the facts in the 
case. On the first point, let’s assume that I 


have a speciality in astrology. I have read 
a hundred books on the subject, written 
four myself, conducted a private astrology 
service for people in my community for 10 
years, and have a real love and feeling for 
the subject. OK—I have a speciality. That’s 
the field in which I can establish myself as 
something of an authority and have enough 
background to write daily for years without 
going dry. 

BUT—before going further, I consult the 
Editor & Publisher Syndicate Directory to 
see what syndicates, if any, offer a column 
on astrology. I find under the E&P heading 
“classifications,” that there are thirteen col- 
umns offered on astrology, and that these 
13 columns are named “Aladdin’s Lamp,” 
“Astro Guide,” Astrology and You,” Car- 
roll Richter—Astrology,” “Daily Astrology,” 
etc. 

I write each of the 8 syndicates offering 
astrology columns and ask for a few sam- 
ples. I study the samples. What do these 
columns have that is good? What about 
them can be improved? What do I have 
that is unique, distinguished, original and 
exclusively mine that appears in no other 
column? Can I puff this single ingredient 
up and make more of it? 

Better, still, can this professional study of 
my competition serve to help me create ad- 
ditional points that distinguish my columns 
from others in this field? Is this addition a 
real one, or do I just imagine it as a matter 
of vanity? I take the 13 columns on astrol- 
ogy, and my own six samples, and show 
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them to some astrologers whose opinions I 
respect. 

What do they think? They are not news- 
paper editors, or literary critics, but astrol- 
ogers. But I listen to what they say, and 
use my own judgment. They suggest other 
weaknesses in the columns now appearing, 
and so I am able to make my own a shade 
better. 

Now which syndicate do I select to send 
my samples? One way is to mail it to any 
syndicate you think of first. This is action, 
rather than inaction, but not too profes- 
sional. A better way is to check ,the list of 
185 syndicates in the E&P syndicate sec- 
tion, and check off the 8 that now sell an 
astrology column. That leaves 177 that do 
not. But many of these 177 are one-man 
syndicates offering only their own material. 
Other specialize in just one field. Gradually 
I get down to some 30 possible prospects. 
So I start off with the top one, and work 
down the list. 

This is the professional approach to mar- 
keting syndicated material. 


How a Syndicate Works 


You are anxious to know something about 
the procedure of syndicate operations. A 
syndicate does not usually “buy” material 
the way a magazine does. A few will buy 
good articles for a magazine supplement, 
but the syndicate mostly acts as a middle- 
man between the author and the newspa- 
pers. The market potential in syndication is 
the price a newspaper will pay for a feature, 
and just as the newspaper advertising rate 
is governed by circulation, the newspaper 
pays for its feature material on that basis. 

As an example, of rates paid, let’s take 
an 8-inch, one-column daily feature we 
sell. A newspaper with 5,000 circulation 
now pays us $2.50 per week for it. Another 
newspaper customer with 200,000 circula- 
tion is paying $20.00 per week for the same 
copy. In between we have customers in dif- 
ferent circulation brackets paying $4.00, 
$7.50, 10.00, for the same short feature, 
with a peak of $24.00 per week. Volume 
sales make the money for both author and 
syndicate. 

Let me show you what one good feature 
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idea can do. I was a former combat veteran, 
and it occurred to me, during the depres- 
sion years, that people might forget their 
immediate troubles if they were made to re- 
member the war years. 

I dug down into fact files for records of 
the men who had been decorated, assorted 
them state by state, wrote a brief history 
of the deeds which won them their honors, 
and titled it “Heroes of the World War.” 
I had qualms about it, but the first paper 
bought it, and the second, and the third. 
The series took hold and went like wildfire 
from state to state. I had put no price on 
it. More often than not the editors paid 
far more than I would have asked. The 
series ran for five years. We were, of course, 
operating our own small, almost unknown, 
syndicate, but we had a good laugh one 
day when we received a letter from a big 
organization asking if we would like to have 
a syndicate contract on the deal. 


Three Classes of Copy 


Syndicate material is divided generally 
into three classes: the general interest with 
universal appeal; the exclusive article or 
column dealing with a subject of common 
interest to most readers; and the specialty, 
such as bridge, household, TV, or religion, 
and commands the attention of at least half 
the readers. Think about this when choos- 
ing a subject. 

In a syndicated newspaper feature wide 
human interest is the paramount element. 
It must have an appeal for people in every 
social strata and in every business and pro- 
fession. Your field is not local, but world- 
wide. 

On our list we have men and women 
with university degrees, degrees in journal- 
ism and degrees in theology, and several 
have had only an elementary education. We 
even have a column by a Canadian teen- 
age high-school boy, and it is a corking 
good one! 

In the syndicate field a woman has as 
good a chance as a man. Glance through the 
syndicate directory of EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
and you will see that they are well repre- 
sented. We have two women on our board 
of directors who are internationally known. 
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Scores of women have climbed to the top 
of the ladder in this business. Their columns 
cover a range of subjects from politics to 
pie making. 

Colonel J. J. Suster, a Czechoslovakian 
diplomat and army officer who master- 
minded the plan for the assassination of 
Reinold Heydrich, the “butcher” of Lidice, is 
our top man on international affairs. He is 
world famous as a paratrooper-commando 
and freedom fighter, and for some time was 
foreign news editor for station KDKA-TV 
in Pittsburgh. He wrote to us a few months 
ago and asked if we would be interested in 
a column he was planning to write on in- 
ternational affairs. I immediately offered 
him a contract. 

If you think that was a “natural,” you 
will have to remember that this is a once- 
in-a-lifetime happening. Millions of people 
over the world now know Suster, but writ- 
ers like the late O. O. McIntyre, George 
Ade, Elsie Robinson, Ring Lardner, “Bugs” 
Baer, H. I. Phillips, and a multitude of 
others of equal fame came up the hard 
way, fighting as unknown writers, rather 
than as a paratrooper, for every foot of 
gain. Most of them began with a single 
small] feature in a single small paper, just as 
I did and most likely as you will. 


What’s My Angle 


Where do you get your material, and 
what subjects do you use? 

The function of the newspaper is pri- 
marily news and its related subjects, but 
there has been a liberal widening of the 
horizons. It might be a good idea to look 
at a crocs section of the unsolicited feature 
material we receive in a year. The pet sub- 
ject of people these days is the political 
commentary column. Everyone wants to 
air his views. The topic outnumbers all 
others three to one. Next we get hundreds 
of manuscripts on Hollywood personalities, 
TV, sports, religion and “fact” paragraphs, 
in that order. If you are going to write on 
a subject that is already at the saturation 
point, it has to be much better than any- 
thing else currently on the market. 

A copy of EDITOR & PUBLISHER syndicate 
directory lists all the syndicates and the 


titles of their features, with bylines and 
places each one under a category such as 
“Religion,” “Pets,” etc. From this you can 
tell how many features are being offered 
on any particular subject. When you think 
you have a good feature idea, don’t query 
a syndicate that already has such a column 
on its list, but select one that does not. It 
may be a small syndicate, but that is where 
your best chances are because most of the 
really big syndicates are now handling fea- 
tures by long established writers. 

Most syndicate editors will tell you to 
study the columns of your local paper and 
read the “Letters to the Editor” to discover 
what kind of features are taking with the 
public, which is, after all, your final judge. 
Don’t disdain writing for two or three 
small papers. Anything that will get your 
toe inside an editorial door is worth while. 

Don’t try to put a price on your work. 
You'll get what it’s worth. A lady in New 
Mexico sent us a stack of her “Letters to 
the Editor” asking for a syndicate contract 
with a guarantee of $10,000.00 per year. 
Another feminine contributor from Brook- 
lyn told us she expected to make $75,000.00 
with her column. We wished her luck. 


The Syndicate Gets 50% 


As secretary-treasurer of WORLD pREss I 
have to prepare the author-syndicate con- 
These 
which specifies that the syndicate retain 
50% of the net earnings of the feature. 

This is the practice of our syndicate and 
that of most others. Naturally, the first 
thing you want to know is what does “net 
earnings” mean. Simply the difference be- 
tween the cost of launching the promotion 
on the new feature and its gross income. 
Usually, the first year, the promotion costs 
is about 14%. Thus, the first year, the 
syndicate gets 14% of every dollar your 
syndicated feature grosses to pay for adver- 
tising and promotion costs. The remainder 
is divided 50-50, between you and the 
syndicate. 

The first year, the author will get about 
43% of every dollar grossed by his column. 
The second and following years, the author 
receives about 45% of every dollar grossed 
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tracts. contracts contain a clause 





by his column as promotion costs are less. 
In some special contracts, with well es- 
tablished syndicate writers, a special agree- 
ment is made so that no more than 14% 
can be deducted for advertising costs in 
any one month. In that way, the first 
year, the established writer gets no less 
than 43% of the dollars grossed by his 
column, and, some months, he will get 
46 to 48%. In other words, if there is 
heavy promotion in any one month, the 
syndicate has to bear most of the burden 
of the cost itself. 

Here is what we do to earn our share of 
profits. We take on a feature, organize 
it, advertise it, find the market for it, pay 
salesmen, make the contracts, reproduce it 
and distribute it, keep all the records and 
the books, do the billing and collecting. 

It costs big money to promote the sale 
of any feature. Somehow we have to get 
our money back. When the feature begins 
earning, we begin repaying ourselves, and 
when this is done the author gets his cut 
out of the net receipts every month that 
rolls around. We are the author’s sales 
agent, business manager, publicity agency, 
accountant, collector, agency 
and treasurer, and all that requires a skilled 
and experienced organization with all the 
maintenance of big business. If we don’t 
make money for the author, we don’t make 
any for ourselves. 


advertising 


Every author wants to know how to pave 
the road to success. He has been told about 
the fabulous earnings of columnists, $50,000 
and up. So few become a David Lawrence, 
Walter Lippman, Victor Reisel, Louis E. 
Jaeckel cr a Frank Kent over night. It has 
been said that the late George Ade netted 
$3,500.00 per week from his column. George 
never told me what.he realized from it, but 
I used to chuckle when he’d say, “Well, I 
guess I better go in and earn my daily 
bread.” 

A good syndicate writer can get along 
with millions of people. By this I do not 
mean you have to be above criticism, but 
you have to understand people. It is human 
interest we are trying to buy and sell. Your 
attitude is important. That is what dis- 
tinguishes your first column from mine. 
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One Man Syndicate 


Almost every month, some writers launch 
a kite like this. You simply mimeograph 
100 copies of your column, on clean, white 
81x11 paper, and send each newspaper 
editor near you 12 samples each of your 
column. Enclose the briefest kind of letter 
stating whether the column is daily, tri- 
weekly, weekly, or what. Offer is at “usual 
rates.” Mail it first call in a large, flat en- 
velope. Send the column to newspapers 
whose circulations do not compete, and 
keep a card file of the papers to whom you 
sent your feature. Number your columns 
showing order of insertion. 

If two or three buy it you have a start. 
If they keep on buying it for three months 
and you can add two or three more papers, 
then you can go to one of the 185 syndi- 
cates and say: “My column is now being 
used by six papers and has been going three 
months. I am enclosing photostats of typi- 
cal reader fan mail. Would you like to 
syndicate my column?” Enclose a stamped 
addressed envelope for reply which is an 
omen you will get one but not a guarantee. 

Your expense in floating this kind of a 
kite is about $100 to get it off the ground, 
that is, to mail copies of 12 different 
columns, in one single package to 100 dil- 
ferent newspaper editors. 

Want to hear from a freelancer who did 
just that? Here’s Jack Bedford of P. O. 
Box 59, Berkeley, California. 

“T selected a field I knew something 
about—business. I have had practical ex- 
perience in the field, college training lead- 
ing to a Masters degree in business, and a 
desire to give information and advice to 
make business more successful. 

Next, I wrote a type of column I could 
write day after day without too much effort. 
I thought that if the writing was a chore 

like a confession story I once tried to write 
it would not be worth the effort of writing 
and probably not be very readable either. 

“I called my columns ‘Out of the Old 
Cracker Barrel.’ In this column I write 
on business—sometimes 
nomic slant—sometimes in a ‘folksy’ tone— 
sometimes in an educational way. My range 
of subjects is wide . . . my interest keen at 
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the time . . . my enjoyment of writing great. 

“Letters from readers—pro or con—give 
me fuel for the fire for future columns. One 
time, for instance, I got all involved in the 
cost of black pepper. . . I heard from many 
people and many of the letters were more 
interesting and better written than my 
column. I had fun including them in the 
column and again got some good com- 
ments . . . also got some black pepper as 
a bonus. 

“Originally, I prepared (on the type- 
writer) several sample columns and sent 
them out to be sold. I did not follow the 
copy-book plan of letting the editors try 
them out free. I charged for them and set 
my price. I included return postage and a 
return envelope so I would save some typ- 
ing time and so I would know which of the 
columns stuck . . . most didn’t. 

“However, a few did get published and 
these I kept supplying copy for to keep the 
thing going. Then as I began to get tear 
sheets of these columns, I had them repro- 
duced in an advertisement I mailed out to 
other publishers. This, along with a simple 
contract, was all the mailing piece included. 

“Returns of the mailings were not high. 
If this had been a one-shot proposition the 
mailing cost would have been too high to 
justify continuing. However, a single sale 
of self-syndicated material may mean sev- 
eral hundred dollars. For instance, a single 
column bringing in $5 a week means about 
$250 a year or in eight years $2,000. . . . all 
with the initial mailing piece to get the 
placement. 

“Next, I investigated the procedure of 
getting columns listed in EDITOR AND PUB- 
LISHERS SYNDICATE DIRECTORY. After meet- 
ing these requirements, I began to get a 
few requests for sample columns and made 
a few sales. 

“And, that, my friend, is right Out of the 
Old Cracker Barrel (which is just about 
empty and needs refilling to keep this self- 
syndicate going) .”—Jack Bedford 

Other one-man syndicate operations are 
conducted by Claire Barcher who writes 
“Country Gourmet” from Salisbury, Conn. ; 
Ed Koterba, Box 5509 Washington, D. C. 
(Ed has four features which he writes him- 


self, with his wife, and 94 newspaper cus- 
tomers; Fred Russell, 254 Fern Street, West 
Hartford, Conn. Fred states: 

“My story is more than one of syndica- 
ting solo. I started out writing about auto- 
mobiles from every angle and have stuck 
to it for a longer period than I care to 
recall. By tapping every possible source of 
sales I have been in five figure earnings for 
years and have many markets which many 
writers completely ignore. Currently I have 
the two fastest selling Fawcell Books, “care 
CARE” and “CAR SERVICE,” with sales close 
close to a half million.” 


What A Syndicate Writer Says 


Let’s knock off with a word from a syn- 
dicate writer who producing selling copy 
every day in the year. His name is Ray- 
mond ‘La Joie, 12 Bedford Avenue, Wor- 
cester 4, Mass. 

“In my eight years of creating articles, 
stories, features, fiction and picture stories 
(over 400 subjects all told to date), for 
King Features Syndicate, Central Press As- 
sociation, TransWorld Feature Syndicate, 
ABC Press in Amsterdam, International 
Reprints in London and others, I’ve found 
this. If your ideas are good and well ex- 
pressed in quality craftsmanship if you’ve 
got something to say and can say it di- 
rectly and simply in today’s fast, breezy, 
modern styles—chances you'll make sales. 

“It’s not necessary to have a literary agent 
to send your materials to the syndicate al- 
though agents are used by many top pro- 
fessionals. In my own case, I submit my 
work direct to all editors concerned and 
three editors have insisted on this. 

“Here’s a tip. Syndicate editors tell me 
there’s never enough good fiction or action 
stories of all kinds told in fiction form. If 
you’re a storyteller and have good, up-to- 
the-minute ideas, here’s a truly big market 
for your work. 

“Fiction editors, it must be kept in mind, 
are mighty particular about the writing 
quality in the stories they buy or contract 
for. Because of this, they rarely commit 
themselves to take anything until they see 
your finished manuscript. But if you’ve an 
unusual theme for a short-short, a novelette 
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or novel length theme and can present it 
in an eye-catching outline, an editor may 
express interest, may even give you some 
tips on plotting and what he expects in 
the finished result. If he does, follow his 
directions impulicity because that’s what he 
wants and nothing else. 

“Most manuscripts rejected by syndi- 
cates are returned without detailed com- 
ment. This doesn’t mean they haven't 
been read and read with interest. It’s only 
that most editors won’t take time to engage 
in correspondence and teach writing. 

“I was rejected 53 times on my begin- 
ning tries. I’ve got rejection slips frem all 
the leading syndicates and services as a 
constant reminder. Give your story,an eye- 
stopping title and have it mean plenty. Be 
sure it’s the very best work you can do. 
Then send it off, forget about it, and start 
on something new.” 


Syndicates Now Buying 

Allied Feature Syndicate, Citizens Bldg., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. J. E. Langell, editor. 

Allied is in the market for manuscript and car- 
toon features for daily and/or Sunday newspapers. 
No special subject. Include 12 samples in the 
material submitted for consideration. 

Payment is 50% of gross income after deduc- 
tion of mechanical expenses. 


American Family Features, 942 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif. James L. Lanahan, editor. 
Mr. Lanahan would like to see two weeks fin- 
ished material on a wide variety of subjects suit- 
able for daily newspapers. Payment is 50% of net 


receipts. 


Beroth Features Service, Thompson Falls, 
Montana. 

“At present we are concentrating on strips and 
panels for newspapers. If a free lancer has a good 
story, the syndicate can always supply the artist 


to illustrate for him. 


Boating Features Syndicate, 9 Murray St., New 
York 7, N. Y.; J. Kenneth Whittaker, editor, uses 
features of varying length which would appeal to 
owners of both large and small boats. Submit 13 
to 26 samples. Address material to Ralph Ianuzzi. 


Columbia Features, Inc., 21 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y., Glen Adcox, editor and president. 

“We want to see spot series of quality about 
unusual people or events. Pay is 50% of gross 
proceeds.” 


Church News Service, Suite 889, National Press 
Bldg., Washington 4, D.C. Larston D. Farrar, 
editor. 
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“TI am in the market for features on religion that 
are of continuing interest, also photographs and 
good one-shots. 

“We are interested in every type of religious 
material, or material that can be used by church 
bulletins, church pages of newspapers, or religious 
magazines, of which there are hundreds. This in- 
cludes, but is not limited to, poetry, cartoons, col- 
umns, and even books that can be serialized. Any 
type of column idea should include several samples, 

“A series should include several samples, and 
be submitted to Marigrace S. Farrar.” 


Crux News Service, Shickshinny, Pa., Thourot 
Pichel, editor. 

Their feature, ‘“The Unknown in History,” uses 
errors, omissions and fabrications of the “‘accepted” 
and “authoritative” written histories. ‘““At bottom 
there is no perfect history,” Thomas Carlyle once 
philosophized, and “The Unknown in History” 
feature is intent on proving the fact. 

This series include the subjects of history, poli- 
tics, war, economics, guilds, labor unions, the 
press, propaganda and literature. Each feature is 
complete with 500 to 800 words. 

Mr. Pichel writes: “In writing about the un- 
known in history or any newly discovered infor- 
mation from the past be accurate. We suggest 
hitherto unpublished or unknown facts that will 
explain an obscured incident that later influenced 
for good or ill the future welfare of a nation or 
nations. Style is unimportant, but clear, concise 
facts are paramount.” 


Farrar’s News Features, Suite 889, National 
Press Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 

“We are interested, essentially, in all types of 
editorial material—cartoons, columns, cross-word 
puzzles, or new puzzle ideas—used in any section 
of a newspaper, from a one-paragraph joke fea- 
ture, to comic strips. Unfortunately for us, we 
have “lost” some good features—which later suc- 
ceeded spectacularly elsewhere—because we could 
not pay the top dollar. But we realized what we 
were losing when we rejected these good features. 

No idea is ever knowingly overlooked in our 
shop. We are looking for the nuggets and we be- 
lieve we recognize them. When any idea is sent 
to us, we canvas the possibilities in every field. 
and we believe we are as familiar with them as 
any small syndicate can be. We make our pay 
arrangements with each writer.” 


Hall News Service and Syndicate, 12 W. 10th 
St., New York 11, N. Y. 

Gordon Langley Hall, editor, wants features on 
current possibilities in the news ,three articles to 
a series. Material from freelancers should go to 
Joseph A. Scaltro, managing editor. 


Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood 
Blvd., Calif. Edgar M. Polonsky, editor, writes: 
“I want fresh topics on subjects hitherto unex- 
plored. Those subjects appealing to men, women, 
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young people—any or all of these categories. 
What we do not want are subjects which have 
already been overdone. Materials may include 
controversial themes, maybe along the lines of 
literature, science, philosophy, or anything else 
provided the handling will appeal to readers. 
Payment is on a 50% royalty basis.” 


North American Newspaper Alliance, 229 W. 
43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

John Hunt, editor, is always seeking material 
of strong interest to newspapers from a political, 
scientific, or general viewpoint. Stories and fea- 
tures seldom run in more than five parts. 

“A constant problem for us is that many free- 
lance writers who work regularly for magazines 
fail to recognize that newspapers are a very spe- 
cial market, with its own problems and eccen- 
tricies,’ Mr. Hunt told us. “The high cost of 
newsprint means that a story must be tre- 
mendously valuable if it is to run over 1,000 
words. Timeliness and the fresh approach are 
musts.” 


North Jersey Press Bureau, 15 Lynne Ave., 
Hawthorne, N. J., Harold Latham, publisher, is 
primarily interested in articles on labor, for pub- 
lication in labor newspapers. There is no set num- 
ber of articles which must be submitted for con- 
sideration. Payment is on a space rate basis, or 
outright purchases. 


McNaught Syndicate, Inc., 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y., Mildred Bellafan, editor. 

McNaught wants marketable comic strips of 
an type. Samples should include three weeks’ 
supply, inked in synopsis form. Pay is 50% of 
the net. 


Mirror Enterprises Syndicate, 145 S. Spring 
Spring St., Los Angeles 53, Calif. Ed Grade, 
chief editor, writes: 

“Mirror Enterprises is always on the market 
for fresh, original material. Panels and text fea- 
tures, have the best chance to succeed. Panels 
are not looking for any specific feature to fill a 
gap. 

“We will give material submitted careful con- 
sideration for possible syndication. Individual 
contracts are made with each feature accepted. 
Address samples to me.” 


Press-Opinion News Service, 512 S. Meadow 
Rd., West Covina, Calif. George W. Neill, editor. 

“We use special assigned reports on economical, 
and political affairs from European, Asiatic and 
African countries. At present we need professional 
journalists for coverage in India, Singapore and 
Lebanon.” 

Articles are usually about 800 words, and will 
draw about $20 each. Material should be sub- 
mitted to Mr. Neill. 


Reynolds Feature Syndicate, 2128 Fox Hills 
Dr., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Reynolds Syndicate is looking for good text 
features, mainly of interest to young readers. 
They do not usé cartoons. Submit enough ma- 
terial to be definitely judged. Pay by agreement 
according to merit and length. 


Science Service, 1719 N. St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 

Watson Davis, director of Science Service, 
wants individual stories of science news, fully 
authenticated by scientific surces from qualified 
writers. ; 

Science Service puts out a daily Wire Report 
with national circulation, and the daily Science 
Packet which includes editorial, feature articles 
and columns on science and just patented inven- 
tions. Some of their other features and magazines 
are The Science News Letter, a weekly summary 
of current science, and CHEMISTRY, issued nine 
times a year, a pocket-size magazine devoted to 
the simplification of technical chemistry. 

This syndicate uses scientific developments and 
news which can be interpreted for assimilation 
by the lay public. Avoid talking down to the 
reader, and don’t feel that you must leave out 
all technical terms. Bring in the human interest 
angle, and remember that your reader is inter- 
rupting every ten lines to ask “Why?” If his 
tacit question goes unanswered, the article is 
worthless. Succint writing is demanded. 

Avoid long-range weather forecasts, telepathy 
and mind reading or spirit manifestations. Also 
taboo are sweeping claims of any sort, and any 
process or preparation where the essential ele- 
ment is not disclosed, bearing a coined name. 
News stories should be no longer than 300 words. 


Smith Service, Demarest, N. J. Editor Al Smith 
is looking for good comic strips, cartoons, and 
other features. Submit a month’s supply of comic 
panels or cartoons. Contracts are usually on a 


50-50 basis. 


Spadea Syndicate, Inc., 120 W. 31st St., New 
York 1, N. Y. James V. Spadea, president and 
editor. 

“Our column, “For the Record,” is released 
three times a week. We are in the market for 
current events (national and foreign), humor, 
and human interest articles whatever the subject. 

“Material should be addressed to Harold 
Howe, executive editor. 

“Our contributors are among the world’s most 
famous writers and authorities including William 
Saroyan, Andre Maurois, J. B. Priestly, Taylor 
Caldwell, Sumner H. Slichter, John Chamberlain, 
John C. Caldwell, Edward Hunter and Eugene 
Lyons.” 


The Suicide Club, Inc., P.O. Box 1054, Berk- 
ley, Mich. 

The Club will pay $2 to $10 a piece for 
colored pictures of auto wrecks showing a body, 
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HE worp “technique” frightens most 

young poets. Even the most “modern” 
poet studies rhyme and meter—if only to be 
sure of himself when disregarding both! 

Let us be frank. You won’t get rich from 
poetry. Poets today write for pleasure, for 
fame, and sometimes for propaganda. Any 
financial returns are merely welcome wind- 
falls. Hasn’t it always been so? But to 
achieve any sort of publication success, 
either financial or literary (and the terms 
are not synonymous), a current market 
analysis is imperative. 


I. “Quality” Group 

For years this group of periodicals 
set the pattern for what was considered the 
best poetry. Standards were austere and 
conservative, but basically sound. More re- 
cently, austerity and conservatism have 
cracked. Experimental forms are found 
here, although more subdued than those of 
“left-wing” poetry journals. Rhyme is used, 
but it no longer is a must. 

THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE, and YALE REVIEW are the Big 
Three in the quality group. All pay. THE 
ATLANTIC and HARPER’S, both monthlies, 
pay on acceptance, the former at around a 
dollar a line and the latter at the more in- 
definite “good rates” level. YALE REVIEW, 
a quarterly, also pays “good rates,” but on 
publication. The prestige value of accept- 
ance in this group is more important than 
cash received. HARPER’s occasionally uses 
a sedate humor, along with serious poems. 
THE ATLANTIC likes the classic touch, with 
a few poems based on mythological refer- 
ences or literary allusions; but not treated 
pedantically. YALE REVIEW is likely to be 
conservatively experimental. Poems in this 
group usually run from about sonnet length 
to a page, sometimes longer, and rhythm or 
is important, though rhyme may be absent. 

THE VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW is 
electic but has a modern slant. Poems may 
be a page or longer. Fifty cents a line on 


publication. THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR, a 
quarterly, pays on acceptance from 10 to 25 
dollars for poetry. THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
(a weekly reporting 50 cents a line, 10 dol- 
lar minimum, on pub.) favors shorter 
poems. 

The university quarterlies may be con- 
sidered the step-children in the quality 
group. They are willing to accept more 
experimental work in many of these reviews. 

THE COLORADO QUARTERLY pays from two 
to ten dollars a poem, acceptance, and 
sometimes uses a satirical or epigrammatic 
poem. THE HUDSON REVIEW, more austere, 
offers sixty-five cents a line, publication. 
THE WESTERN REVIEW pays around six dol- 
lars per poem, on publication, and souTH- 
WEST REVIEW five dollars, also on publica- 
tion.. Predominantly serious verse here. 
ACCENT quotes “nominal rates” (which 
means low). Publication. THE ANTIOCH 
REVIEW publishes few poems and frankly 
seeks non-conventional or experimental 
verse. Two-fifty a page (theirs, not yours), 
on publication. 


THE CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY is eclectic, 
sometimes publishing poems pages in length, 
with possibly short lyric types. No payment. 
THE KENYON REVIEW, edited by John Crowe 
Ransom, is a pillar of fire by night to the 
modernists. Fifty cents a line, publication. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY REVIEW, 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, and THE WESTERN 
HUMANITIES REVIEW offer no payment, but 
the latter gives offprints to published poets. 
SCHOONER (formerly PRAIRIE SCHOONER) 
since Kar] Shapiro took over, wants only 
distinctly modern treatment with length a 
secondary consideration. Still no payment. 


II. Woman’s Group 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is the giant here, 
with Ted Malone as Poetry Editor and a 
stated rate of 10 dollars per line on accept- 
ance. You'll find a variety of themes now, 
all slanted for discriminating female readers. 
The present policy favors shorter poems. 


Here’s where to sell it 5 reser: sores 
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LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL Offers strong com- 
petition to cH, with poems at five dollars a 
line, or higher. Acceptance. Less chance of 
the whimsical getting by than in cH. Watch 
your technique. HOUSEHOLD, on the other 
hand, likes short, light verse, with lines 
short enough for single-column format. 
Rates start around 10 dollars per poem, 
on acceptance. NATIONAL BUSINESS WOMAN 
(formerly INDEPENDENT WOMAN) uses very 
short poems designed for business or career 
woman. Preference is for light or humorous 
verse. From two to three dollars per poem, 
acceptance. The old INDEPENDENT’ WOMAN 
used some serious, outstanding verse, and 
NATIONAL BUSINESS WOMAN may find a 
place for an occasional poem of this riature. 


III. Religious Group 


This is a wide-open market for poets who 
can turn out verse with slant, and the 
number of publications in the field seems 
stabilized. If anything, this market is look- 
ing up. Many, but not all, of these maga- 
zines are denominational. Study the re- 
ligious slant, for you are not likely to 
stumble upon it by accident. But I have 
never heard that religious preference of a 
poet was checked before acceptance. Guard 
against taboos, and there is no reason why 
you can’t crack here. 

THE CATHOLIC HOME JOURNAL uses sea- 
sonal, specific themes, which vary and 
should be checked frequently. Mother and 
home are among the safer bets. Rates, on 
acceptance, seldom drop below five dollars 
a poem. THE CATHOLIC WORLD is quality 
conscious, but rates seem indefinite and are 
paid on publication. Fairly short poems 
here. THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY will use poems 
of 20 lines or slightly more, with almost 
any theme of interest to the family nurtured 
in a religious atmosphere. No sloppy sen- 
timentality, please! Minimum, 25 cents a 
line, on acceptance. COLUMBIA, organ of 
the Knights of Columbus, is slanted toward 
masculine interests. Keep poems short. 
Rates are good. 

MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART wants 
short poems. Five dollars and up, on ac- 
ceptance. THE MAGNIFICANT, also short, 25 
cents a line, publication. THE MESSAGE 
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MAGAZINE favors inspirational verse, for ex- 
ample, the efficacy of prayer through 
faith. Sometimes uses nature themes. Pay- 
ment, at least three dollars per poem, on 
acceptance. THE NEW CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 
Methodist, pays from five dollars up, on 
acceptance, but uses less poetry than some 
in the group. THE CHURCHMAN has a non- 
denominational policy. Normally, no pay. 
There are more possibilities in the religious 
field, but these markets cover the require- 
ments area. 


IV. Miscellaneous Group 


THE NEW YORKER and THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST loom as goals—for most 
poets. 

About THE NEW YorKER first. If you are 
an amateur, forget this market for a time. 
Despite any denials from its editors, THE 
NEW YORKER is a coterie market, particu- 
larly for poets. That is, one sees the same 
names, or poets of similar tendencies, re- 
peatedly. Frequent contributions are those 
of the Morris Bishop—Phyllis McGinley 
variety; light, sometimes humorous, but 
usually satirical and appealing to the reader 
who considers himself sophisticated. Unless 
you possess technical skill of this type, try 
something else. 

There is the more austere, frequently 
ironic poetry of W. H. Auden or followers. 
You will find also slants of the Jean Gar- 
rigue manner. Occasionally, a more con- 
servative type, like Robert Hillyer. Most of 
THE NEW YORKER’S verse fits fairly snugly 
into one of the four categories listed. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST Offers a 
greater variety in the verse used, and there 
seems to be no barrier against newcomers. 
Here, too, four types prevail. 1. The short, 
snappy wisecrack, from two lines or a little 
more, rhymed and with a punch line ending. 
2. Rather nostalgic, whimsical verse (also 
short and rhymed), often on childhood 
themes. 3. The love poem, less seldom used 
than the first two types. Love is treated 
impersonally, and sometimes there is brittle 
humor. Rhymed and short. 4. An occa- 
sional serious, simple, often folksy poem, 
usually rhyming and seldom over fourteen 
lines. Good rates are paid on acceptance. 
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If you can please THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST, it could be worthwhile financially, as 
some poets repeat frequently. 

Just a swing at other miscellaneous mar- 
kets. ADVENTURE can use great outdoors 
narratives more or less in longer ballad 
form. Fifty cents a line, acceptance. ARIZONA 
HIGHWAYS uses very short ones. Fifty cents 
a line, acceptance. Better see a copy to 
learn the preferences here. YANKEE likes a 
plain meaning, and a New England flavor 
would help. If you point a moral, don’t 
make it obvious. Base, five dollars per 
poem, normally publication. DEALS stands 
for just what its name implies, and they 
had better be good ideals, too! Quotes ten 
dollars a poem, publication. 


V. Newspaper Group 


Poets have three staunch friends. THE 
NEW YORK TIMES continues to pay its stand- 
ard eight dollars per poem. Sonnet length 
is popular here, and good seasonal or top- 
ical verse is welcomed. NEW YORK HERALD 
TRIBUNE pays 12 dollars a poem, and its re- 
quirements are more eclectic on length and 
theme, although sonnets are found. THE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR has indefinite 
rates. Many poems are used and here is a 
divergence in pattern, length, and subject. 
These three papers are mainstays to many 
poets. I know one poet who has sold nearly 
a hundred poems to one of them alone! 
With newspapers, one expects to be paid 
on or after publication. 

THE KANSAS CITY STAR; pays three dol- 
lars for fairly short poems, a diversity of 
themes, and good craftsmanship. Two re- 
gional markets are THE CINCINNATI EN- 
QUIRER (with a 10-cents-a-line, dollar-mini- 
mum deal) restricts its poets to those living 
within the major circulation area. TACOMA 
NEWS TRIBUNE pays three dollars a poem 
to accepted poets who are residents of the 
state of Washington. With such restric- 
tions, type and quality of poems published 
by these two inevitably varies. 

If you are having a hard time achieving 
publication, try local and regional news- 
papers. Persuade them that a good poem 
would enhance their editorial pages, or 
would brighten their book review sections. 


You might be surprised at results. Once 
you publish several poems in that way, it 
is a short step to a poetry reviewing for 
book pages. I received more compliments 
on a poem published in a local daily, than 
on one that appeared in HARPER’S. 


VI. Poetry Journal Group 
(a) Modern and Experimental Journals 


Mention of “Modernism” is likely to 
bring up personalities who have exerted in- 
fluence upon the movement. Gertrude Stein, 
partly through eccentricity, and because of 
her vigorous style and personality, has been 
studied by many poets. A number have 
imitated her. The result? Admirers, lack- 
ing her assurance and dynamic energy of 
expression, have found it easier to imitate 
her weaknesses than to build on her more 
solid qualities. 

Two other poets cannot be disregarded. 
e. e, cummings (the spelling is his own) 
started as a traditional poet of considerable 
lyrical skill. Somewhere he began to dabble 
with unintelligibility and unusual stanzaic 
arrangements. Today, he seems to have lost 
following, particularly among his younger 
associates. 

Since I belong to the traditional camp, 
both as poet and editor, I shall consider 
a few of our unconventional colleagues first 
but the market list at the end of the article 
will include all. 


POETRY, the oldest of the group, is edited 
by Henry Rago. It is a monthly and pays 
50 cents a line, on publication, two features 
distinguishing it from the normal run of 
the group. PoETRY has published many 
name poets, as well as new poets who later 
became well known. Now the slant is in- 
creasing to the left; and meaningful poems 
appear with relatively incomprehensible 
verse. Length varies sharply. Now and 
then, a traditional form will be found. 
POETRY continues to be the ultimate in pub- 
lication goals for the modernists, but most 
traditionalists save time and postage here. 


voices is very like pozTRy. Formerly a 
quarterly, voices is now published three 
times a year. The same type of experi- 
mental and modernistic verse is found here 
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as in POETRY, but I should rate voices 
higher in intelligibility. What traditional 
forms are included evidence a high degree 
of technical skill, but here also sentiment is 
avoided. Harold Vinal, the editor, is a tra- 
ditional poet himself, oddly enough. You 
will find him a man who often writes notes 
instead of sending form rejections. 


You modernists will find Richard Ash- 
man, editor of THE NEW ORLEANS POETRY 
JOURNAL (a quarterly), a man who will 
take time to explain policies and encourage 
resubmissions by almost-accepted poets. 
Quoted rates are from 7 to 13 dollars a 
printed page, on acceptance, I believe. 
Longer poems find ready consideration, but 
generally are accepted at the lower rates. 
Mr. Ashman will take traditional patterns, 
but he dislikes even, recurrent, rhythmic 
beat. A few sprung rhythms and calculated 
rough spots may help the poet crack this 
market. The same editor puts out a 
HOUYHNM’S' SCRAPBOOK, a_ semi-annual, 
using both rhymed and unrhymed verse, 
with free, unrhymed or very irregularly 
rhymed forms predominating. No objection 
to longer poems. Rate, two dollars a poem, 
acceptance. 

VARIEGATION, Grover Jacoby, editor, is a 
quarterly specializing in all lengths (within 
publishable limits) of free verse. Thirty 
cents a line, sometimes more, on accept- 
ance. CAXTON POETRY REVIEW, a quarterly 
edited by Albert R. Temple, favors fairly 
short poems experimental in nature, but 
sometimes uses traditional forms. No regu- 
lar payment, but a number of prizes are 
awarded. EXISTARIA is published quarterly 
and edited by Carl Larsen, who wants ex- 
perimental verse with more meaning and 
message than some modernistic journals re- 
quire. Satire and social protest are among 
the acceptable thematic treatments here. 
Again, no payment. 


(b) Traditional Journals 


In any consideration of traditional poetry 
publications, wincs (a quarterly edited by 
Stanton A. Coblentz) comes naturally to 
mind. Aside from the recognized quality 
of the poems printed here, Mr. Coblentz 
exercised tremendous personal influence in 
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championing traditional verse. wiNcs does 
not pay, but prizes are offered. 


KALEIDOGRAPH is a quarterly edited by 
a husband-wife team, Whitney Montgomery 
and Vaida Stewart Montgomery, long-time 
friends of traditional poets and personally 
active in poetry groups, particularly in the 
Southwest. The Montgomerys are nice peo- 
ple to know. No payment,~but prizes are 
given and contributor’s copies supplied. 


RECURRENCE is edited quarterly by Grover 
Jacoby (also editor of VARIEGATION, previ- 
ously listed), and its character is indicated 
by its subtitle, A QUARTERLY OF RHYME. Some 
more conservative experimental rhyming 
verse is found here among the strictly tradi- 
tional. You are likely to find Mr. Jacoby 
chronically overstocked, since he pays from 
30 cents a line, on acceptance. SCIMITAR 


AND sonc (Lura Thomas McNair, editor) 
is conservative but eclectic, with preference 
for rhymed, traditional verse. Mrs. McNair 
is receptive to beginning poets regarded as 
promising, as well as to veterans. Poems 
should be fairly short, and a wholesome 
sentiment is permitted. Prizes only. 


BLUE MOON POETRY MAGAZINE is a quar- 
terly edited by Inez Sheldon Tyler. Tradi- 
tional, rhymed verse, usually under twenty 
lines, is in demand here. No taboos against 
sentiment, but keep it above sentimentality. 
Prizes but no payment. THE POESY BOOK, 
Helen Loomis Linham, editor, is also a 
quarterly. Slick cover and slick pages in- 
side, with illustrations and some photo- 
graphs of poets. The sonnet is welcomed, and 
even unrhymed verse of irregular line-length 
is likely to be more lyric than otherwise. No 
regular payment, but prizes and some cash. 


THE LYRIC is a quarterly (your servant 
temporary editor, Ruby Altizer Roberts 
regular editor, and probably back on the 
job by the time you read this). A tradi- 
tional policy is usually adhered to. Rhymed 
lyrics desired, although considerable lati- 
tude in patterns is permissible if genuine 
lyrical quality is maintained. Poems seldom 
over 32 lines, shorter preferred. Yearly col- 
legiate contest, with a prize of one hundred 
dollars to winner. Various cash prizes of 
twenty-five to one hundred dollars. 
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(c) Borderline Journals 


The following verse journals have shown 
definite liking for both modern and tradi- 
tional, although not always in equal measure. 


AMERICAN WEAVE, edited by Loring Wil- 
liams and Alice Crane Williams, is a quar- 
terly printing traditional and modern po- 
etry, if it is not too gloomy or pessimistic. 
This is a friendly journal in which dis- 
tinguished names appear alongside com- 
comparative unknowns, but it is no place 
for slipshod work. Length is immaterial. 
Prizes but no payment. POETRY DIGEST is 
a big magazine, with many poems per issue. 
Any type that pleases the editor, John De 
Stefano. Varied length, generally on the 
shorter side, and no payment. 


FLAME, a quarterly edited by Lilith Lor- 
raine and formerly championing free verse, 
has now merged with AVALON NEws. The 
result? Both modern and traditional poetry 
welcomed by FLAME, but theme and tech- 
nique are important. Two dollars per poem, 
acceptance, and a contributor’s copy. EPOS 
is edited quarterly by Will Tullos and Eve- 


lyn Thorne. Most of the poems are on the 
free side, but traditional poems are used 
also. No payment, but two contributor’s 
copies are given. 


PEGASUS is a quarterly, with Robert 
Clairmount at the helm. He _ publishes 
mostly unrhymed verse, much of it uneven 
in lines, but seldom difficult to understand. 
Traditional verse should be tailored care- 
fully here. Originality highly desirable. No 
payment. QUICKSILVER, edited quarterly by 
Grave Ross and Mabel M. Kuykendall, 
sends copies and has a prize program. The 
range of theme is pleasingly wide, but even 
unrhymed, irregular verse generally has 
something of a lyric swing. There seems 
to be little partiality between traditional 
and non-traditional forms. WISCONSIN 
POETRY MAGAZINE is a bi-monthly, Clara 
Catherine Prince, editor. The motto here 
is “Clarity, Sanity, Decency.” Length varies 
from a few lines to more than a page. This 
journal, is traditional in spirit, as even un- 
patterned verse is conservative in theme 
an dtreatment. Prizes but no payment. 


That’s it, my friends! 


The Markets 


Addresses of all markets listed follow in al- 
phabetical order: Accent, 102 University Station, 
Urbana, IIl.; Adventure, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y.; The American Scholar, 1811 Q 
St., N. W., Washington 9, D. C.; American 
Weave, 4109 Bushnell Road, University Heights 
18, Ohio; The Antioch Review, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio; Arizona Highways, Phoenix, Ariz.; The 
Atlantic Monthly, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 

Blue Moon Poetry Magazine, The Argonne, 
Apt. 513, 1629 Columbia Road, N. W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C.; The California Quarterly, 6000 
Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Calif.; The Cath- 
olic Home Journal, 220 27th St., Pittsburgh 1, 
Pa.; The Catholic World, 411 West 59th St., 
New York 19, N. Y.; Caxton Poetry Review, Box 
143, Cincinnati 11, Ohio; The Christian Family, 
Divine Word Missionaries, Techny, IIl.; The 
Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway St., Bos- 
ton 15, Mass.; The Churchman, 118 East 28th 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; The Cincinnati En- 
quirer, 617 Vine St., Cincinnati 1, Ohio; The 
Colorado Quarterly, Hellems 103, West, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo.; Columbia, 
P. O. Drawer 1670, New Haven, Conn. 

Epos, Lake Como, Fla.; Existaria, 328 Palm 
Drive, Hermose Beach, Calif.; Flame, Alpine, 
Tex.; Good Housekeeping, 959 Eighth Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y.; Harper's Magazine, 49 East 33rd 
St., New York 16, N. Y.; Household, 912 Kan- 
sas Ave., Topeka, Kan.; A Houyhnhnm’s Scrap- 
book, Box 12038, New Orleans 24, La.; The 
Hudson Review, 65 East 55th St., New York 22, 
N. Y.; Ideals, 3510 West St. Paul Ave., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis. 

Kaleidograph, 624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 
8, Tex.; The Kansas City Star, Kansas City, 
Mo.; The Kenyon Review, Gambier, Ohio; 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa.; The Lyric, Christiansburg, 
Virginia. 

The Magnificat, 131 Laurel St., Manchester, 
N. H.; The Message Magazine, P. O. Box 59, 
Nashville 2, Tenn.; Messenger of the Sacred 
Heart, 515 East Fordham Road, New York 58, 
New York. 

National Business Woman, Dupont Circle 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C.; The New Christian 
Advocate, 740 North Rush St., Chicago 11, IIL; 
The New Orleans Poetry Journal, Box 12038, 
New Orleans 24, La.; The New Yorker, 25 West 
43rd St., New York 36, N. Y.; New York 
Herald Tribune, 230 West 41st St., New York 
36, N. Y.; The New York Times, 229 West 
43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Pegasus, G. P. O. Box 1002, New York 1, N. 
Y.; The Poesy Book, 51 Ausdale Ave., Mansfield, 
Ohio; Poetry, 1018 North State St., Chicago 10, 
Ill.; Poetry Digest, P. O. Box 177, Milldale, 
Conn.; The Quarterly Review, Fairleigh Dickin- 
son University, Teaneck, N. J.; Quicksilver, 

(Continued to page 49) 
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CONTEST 


OME OF THE nicest stories you’d ever 
S want to read were entered in this year’s 
WriteEr’s Dicest short-short story contest. 

The judges were Steve Allen, the radio 
commentator, Nina Dorrance, editor of 
TRUE sToRY, Harry Steeger, publisher of 
ARGOSY, and our own Richard Abbott. 

Two of the judges, Mrs. Dorrance and 
Mr. Allen limited their remarks to num- 
bering the scripts in order of their prefer- 
ence and making occasional cryptic com- 
ments. Harry Steeger, wrote out a few 
longer remarks, particularly about the work 
of the winning authors, and we thought you 
would want to see them. 

Perhaps a word about Mr. Steeger first. 

We first remember him, about 10 years 
past the Eton collar age, when he used to 
go to the building which his mother owned, 
then inhabited by the American News Com- 
pany, to collect the monthly rent. That was 
his first publishing chore. 


Little Gems 


By Raymond Cassidy 

A sort of shopworn idea competently handled. 
A farmer fighting in Korea realizes that all 
countries, in spite of their wars, need their farms. 
And this reestablishes his relationship with his 
farmer father. Unfortunately, most of this reali- 
zation is cerebral rather than dramatic. 


By George W. Johnson, Jr. 
A kid thing about a boy and a prickly tree he 
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Harry gradually promoted himself from 
rent collector to third assistant editor for 
Dell in the days when George Delacorte 
was selling WAR STORIES instead of hot cakes 
because they went faster. After a session 
with Dell, Harry Steeger opened up shop 
as publisher of Popular Publications which 
he developed, during the forties, into the 
nation’s largest magazine publishing chain. 


Thirty-two years of editing and publish- 
ing are behind Mr. Steeger. He has bought 
perhaps two hundred million words. What 
are the comments such a pro makes on a 
manuscript? Are they of value to you? 
Though they may not apply to a particu- 
lar manuscript that you are writing now, 
the comments offer fundamental advice 
worth preserving. 


Here’s what Harry Steeger knocked out. 
To judge from the typing—he did it on the 
same old mill he must have started with. 


From A Pro 


likes out in the back yard. When Dad rips his 
coat on it he blows up and this causes a re- 
establishment of good relations between boy and 
parents in some strange way. I wish the means 
that brought them together were easier for me 
to “feel.” 


By Ted Marek 
A sheriff finally locates a murderer by the 
brainy expedient of finding out who scratches 
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chigger bites. A fairly good snapper for an end- 
ing, but the story doesn’t seem to build us enough 
sympathy on the way there, due to lack of 
thorough characterization which so often is the 
bed from which motivation springs. 


By C. Thomas Bertsch 

Fairly workable gimmick—phony kidnapping 
to trick a wife into admitting her infidelity to 
her hiding husband—but it’s on the unbelieve- 
able side. To me, it wouldn’t be quite credible 
to assume that anyone would risk the death 
penalty for kidnapping just to get a couple of 
hundred bucks out of a husband who wants to 
hear his wife’s confession. Anybody might do 
anything and any reader might believe anything 
if the author knows the character well enough 
to lay ground work in the reader’s mind. 


By Web Allison 

Kid has a fight with somebody in school and 
gets beat. Ho Hum. Not clear to me why I 
should care. 


There you have it—an assortment of 
handles. Handles to use in picking up your 


story and improving it. Five or ten 
minutes meditation may help your latest 
story. 

Many of the contest entrants sent two 
stories, as permitted by the contest rules, so 
Stolten. She is divorced, 35 years old, has 
ply to scripts that won prizes in this contest. 


The Winner 

First prize of $500 went to Mrs. Jane 
Stolton. She is divorced, 35 years old, has 
one child of thirteen, a girl, and, we would 
guess from her story that she is very close 
to her daughter. Mrs. Stolten went through 
high school and took a year’s nurse’s train- 
ing. She has sold nothing up till now and 
is working on a novel. All of her ambitions 
are tied up with writing and she has been 
writing and submitting and writing and 
submitting with no go until now. God bless 
her we say. 

The names and addresses of the first 100 
winners follow; balance next month. 


The Contest Winners 


- Young, Robert, Jr. 
New York 32, N.Y. 
. Dyer, Mrs. Mabel s. 


. Stolten, Mrs. Jane 


49. Berbelis, Nick J. 75. Morrill, George 
Canton, Ohio Middletown, Conn. 
50. Polk, Dora 76. Fisher, Louis 


Box 173, Hondo, Texas 


. Marek, 


1912 Little Ave. 
LaMarque, Texas 


. LaJoie, Raymond A. 


12 Bedford Ave. 
Worcester 4, Mass. 


. Burdett, Hal 


4615 Knox Road 
College Park, Md. 


. Johnson, George We, 


Jr. 
1389 Northwest 100th Ter. 
Miami, Fla. 


- Allison, Web 


Monte Vista, Colo. 


. Anderson, Don 


1101 North Central 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


. ay we Pp ore, 7. 


50 Par 
Springfield, , = 


. Seguin, Lou 


354 Warner Ave. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


- Waiawright, R. L. 


Van Nuys, Calif. 


. Dwyer, Clifford F. 


Oceanside, Calif. 


. Tillson, Ken 


San Francisco 9, Calif. 


. Figg, Lee Frances 


mapolis 19, Ind. 


. Middleton, Bill 


Atlantic Beach, Fla. 


. Ritchie, Jack 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


+ Boesch, Dorothy V. 


Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


- Carmichael, Marjorie 


San Diego is, Calif. 


. Foerster, Fred W., Jr. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


. Currin, Mrs. H. P. 


Eugene, Ore. 


. Weber, Mrs. Spe R. 


Riverside, Calif 


- Dailey, Jonni G. 


San rancisco, Calif. 


Prescott, Ariz. 


. Johnson, George W., Jr. 


Miami, Fla. 


. Goodman, . \ camel 


Eglin AFB. 


. Sanders, in Meat 


Martinsville, Ill. 
7 = ely, Mrs. Raymond G. 
etersburg 2, Fla. 


le Stieke Harriet 


Whittier, Calif. 


. Streetmaker, Mrs. C. 


Torrance, Calif. 


. Convers, Eleanor 


Gibsonia, Pa. 


. Sambrot, William 


San Francisco 10, Calif. 
Board, Robert 
Glendale 6, Calif. 


. Heinzman, George 


Lakeland, Fla. 


. Garvin, Mrs. Hazel 


Branford, Conn. 


- Hester, Lero 


San Carlos, Calif. 


. Butner, E. 


Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


. Plum, Mrs. Roy 


Alma, Ark. 


- McIntire, Opal Grover 


Whittier, Calif. 


. Bever, Diana 


Alhambra, Calif. 


3 an or, Rodger 
hys, Calif. 
. Kidd. rank 


APO 230, New York 


43. ~ ah Robert S. 


Mexico 10, D. F. 


- Smith, A. I. 


Marshall, Ill. 


- DePeugh, Vela 


Riverside, Calif. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 


- Wilcox, Robert C. 


Seattle, Wash. 


48. Collett, M. L. 
Lak n 


Aurora 8, Colo. 
1. Beckwith, Margaret 
Collingswood 6, N. J 


52. Macleod, William A. 


Irvington, 
53. Farmer, Helena 
New York 24 
54. Peak, Ethel 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
55. Shingler, Vance 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Charleston 1, W. Va. 
56. Paul, Doris A. 
East Lansing, Mich. 
57. Leeming, Phil 
DeLand, Fla. 
. Delzeit, Frances C. 
Topeka, Kan. 
- House, J. M. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
. Goar, Max 
Canoga Park, Calif. 
. Anoe, Pearl 
Denver 3, Colo. 
- Coleman, Frances 
Norman, Okla. 
. Reid, Virginia 


Newport Beach, Calif. 


. Rammell, Dorothy K. 
Honolulu, T. H. 

- Ellison, Bob 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

. Weber, George C. 
Hamilton, Ohio 

. Kennedy, Richard 
Portland 13, Ore. 

. Stoltz, Genevieve 
St. Louis 12, Mo. 

- Hall, Jean 
Miami 44, Fla. 

. Logan, Gloria M. 
Nova Scotia, Canada 

. Czerwinski, E. J. 


Emory University, Ga. 


. Williams, Jerry 


Verdun, Quebec, Can. 


. Serra, Arthur H. 
mora, Pa. 
. Moore, James B. 
Alliance, Ohio 


77. 
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79. 
80. 


82. 
83. 


85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
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93. 


95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 


Cleveland 10, 0. 
Canty, Richard J. 
Flint 4, Mich. 


. LeMere, Kenneth F. 


Springfield 9, Mass. 
Pass, Garland 

East Hartford, Conn. 
Boyden, Robert 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


. Warsing, Nancy 


Richmond Heights, Mo. 
Bair, M. L. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tiffany, Kenneth E. 
Mexico, S. A. 


. Valentine, Leslie W. 


Rockville, 

Feazel, E. T. 
Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Butcher, Charles, Jr. 
Akron 1, Ohio 
Casewit, Curtis W. 
Denver 19, Colo. 
Bergsjo, Martin T. 
Harvard, Ill. 
Laird, Morris R. 
Merced, Calif. 
Crowe, Michael 
New York 38, N. Y. 


. McCloskey, Bill 


Baltimore 17, Md. 
Minshull, Evelyn W. 
Mercer, Pa. 
Venable, Marilyn R. 
Dallas, Texas 


. Newquist, Roy A. 


Kirkland, Wash. 
Shiek, Harriet 
Whittier, Calif. 
Allison, Web 

Monte Vista, Colo. 
Sister Marcella Marie 
Kansas City 13, Mo. 
Solomon, Richard C. 
Honolulu 14, T. H. 
Cotich, Mrs. Ruth F. 
Albany 5, N. Y. 


100 Denyer, James F. 


Tarzana, Calif. 








Boston Markets 


The Writer’s Market Monthly Department 


Your market reporter spent a busy month seeing editors 


By Jean Harper 


FEW YEARS AGO an enterprising Mayor 
A tried to replace the old brick side- 
walks on Beacon Hill with cement ones. His 
attempt lasted twenty-four hours. By the 
second day the word had gone out to Kit- 
tery Point, Pigeon Cove and Newport, and 
the Beacon Hillers hot-footed it home. 
When the workmen arrived the next morn- 
ing to rip up some more bricks, they found 
the residents sitting on their precious side- 
walks in their Windsors and ladderbacks, 
knitting or reading, or just plain settin’. 
And there they sat until the Mayor gave 
up. All right, he said in effect, keep your 
bumpy old sidewalks. 

Which is a long way of saying, if you 
want new markets with a high rate of pay, 
don’t look in this direction. Boston likes 
old brick! 

But we have a good share of fine old pub- 
lishing houses, and we’ll list the book pub- 
lishers first. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, 2 Park 
St., Boston 7. President: William E. Spald- 
ing. Editor-in-Chief: Paul Brooks. Juvenile 
Editor: Mary Silva Cosgrave. In a narrow 
brownstone building overlooking Boston 
Common is this old publishing company 
that always has a fresh outlook. They are 
interested in any type of writing, from na- 
ture guides to historical novels. Poetry ap- 
Pears occasionally on the list; the most re- 
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cent is a volume of poems by Gerta Ken- 
nedy, a Boston author. 

Book lengths are preferably over 50,000 
words, seldom shorter except for collections 
of short stories. Queries about editorial 
needs are welcomed. They prefer to read 
the material submitted, and make their de- 
cisions. 

Payment is pretty standard, with the 
usual advance, sliding royalty, etc. The ex- 
ception is for cook books which get a 
straight 10%. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN also has its Literary 
Fellowship Awards (send for application 
blank) in fiction, non-fiction, occasionally 
poetry. Acceptance .by .the . Fellowship 
means $1200 outright to the lucky author, 
and a $1200 advance against royalties. The 
writer also receives a most generous adver- 
ing and promotion program. 

Among the unsolicited manuscripts that 
have come in, and made publication, are 
THE PAPER DOLLS by Yaura Beheler and, a 
few years ago, THE PEACEABLE KINGDOM by 
Ardyth Kennelly (a Literary Guild selec- 
tion). 

One flight up to Mary Cosgrave’s lively 
and growing Juvenile Department, bright 
with picture books for the very young and a 
full range of interesting reading for teen- 
agers. 

“What do you like to see coming?” I 
asked. 








“Stories I have fun reading,” she replied. 
“No length restrictions—the story will de- 
cide that.” She told me of a manuscript that 
was overlong but so well written and such 
a good story that she took it anyway, and 
the editors cut it drastically (of course, with 
the author’s permission). 

She likes verse books if they’re good, 
stories that are educational as well as fun, 
and just plain stories. They sell to all age 
levels, all types. But the basic idea must be 
sound. For instance they had a book come 
in that was beautifully written but it set 
out to prove to the kiddies that there is no 
Santa Claus! Dynamite! There are still 
many many people in this world who want 
their children to enjoy the fantasy of Santa 
Claus as long as they can. And almost more 
than anything, Mary Cosgrave would like 
to see humorous stories. 

An unsolicited book she liked (and so 
have a lot of people!) is cRYSTAL MOUN- 
TAIN by Belle D. Pugh, beautifully illus- 
trated by Ernest Shepard. Another is 
CARRY ON, MR. BOWDITCH by Jean Lee Lat- 
ham, with fine drawings of ships and the 


sea by John O’Hara Cosgrave II. 


/F YOU WANT YOUR ERRORS 
CORRECTED AS SOON AS YOU MAKE THEM... 


PC, of course, is SMLA’s outstanding special service, Persona! Collaboration, 
which we originally tested by working with sixteen entirely new writers. Before 
the test period was over, fourteen had sold two scripts each or more. 

The success of the service stems entirely from jits one basic, simple principle: 
Instead of allowing the client to work in the dark when writing his stories or 
articles, and perhaps end up with flaw-filled scripts which won’t sell, the agency 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, 34 Beacon 
St., Boston 6. President: Arthur T. Thorn- 
hill; Editor-in-chief: Ned Bradford. Also 
facing Boston Common and diagonally across 
from HOUGHTON MIFFLIN is another vener- 
able publishing house, LITTLE, BRowN. In 
a lovely old red brick building with white 
trim on the corner of Beacon and Joy Streets, 
this firm met me in the person of Mary 
Rackliffe in a large library on the street 
floor. Mrs. Rackliffe gave me what help 
she could, then turned me over to George 
Hall who, she said, had all the answers. 

Their readership is general, with the 
widest possible range of interests. Their 
fiction is of a high quality, much of it from 
free lance writers. There are no length re- 
quirements, and just about the only thing 
they don’t publish is poetry. Once in a 
while one of their established writers, such 
as James Norman Hall, has come up with a 
volume of verse and they are glad to pub- 
lish it, but in general, no. 

As to queries on books, they receive many 
of them, usually with sample chapters. This 
would apply more particularly to non- 
fiction. Juveniles of any kind are liked, and 


watches over and works with him every inch of the way, from idea stage through finished script and 
sale. Under PC service, the agency shows the client how to analyze stories or articles, and plot the 
way the top professionals on our client-list do it—helps him write first drafts on which the agency 
goes to work with the blue pencil—step by step until the scripts are entirely salable and out to 
market, under the same sales service we give our established clients—and sold. 

And, because SMLA is a manuscript-sales agency and not a school, there are no “test assignments” 
or “lessons” or other waste motion off the track. Every bit of work the writer does is on material 
which ends up offered for sale. Nor is the service dragged out—PC in full covers a comparatively 
short period of time. And there is no dull waiting: PC material is worked on the same day the 
mail brings it in, and replies go out by special delivery air mail, if desired. 

Nearly all of the new writers accepted for PC service have now sold: to Cosmopolitan. The 
Saturday Evening Post, This Week, Redbook, Family Circle, Toronto Star Weekly, Modern 
Romances, True Confessions, Coronet, Manhunt, Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine. Argosy, Adven- 
ture, Rinehart, Dutton, Gold Medal and many, many others. We'll be happy to discuss working 


with you. 





Personal Collaboration is open to promising new writers who have, or have not, worked with us 
before, and the charge is moderate. Please write for full details. No charge or obligation, of course. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY GEC). INC 





See SMLA's Ad 
Page 12 
This Month 


58O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36.N.Y. 








again there are no length requirements, 
Many of their books for young people are 
full length, and they have no objection to 
fantasy if it is well handled. 

LITTLE, BROWN draws up separate con- 
tracts for each writer. Of course, an estab- 
lished name rates a better contract than a 
new writer. 

Some very good books have come in un- 
solicited from free lance writers, among 
them Courtney Anderson’s TO THE GOLDEN 
SHORE, a biography. 

Because they publish only what can be 
distributed through the regular trade chan- 
nels, history, biography, juveniles and fic- 
tion, they do no text books. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, 131 Clarendon 
Street, Boston 16. President: Alfred A. 
Wilde; Sales Manager: Ernest C. Westcott. 
The basic policy of this excellent firm is 
religious, nondenominational. At the mo- 
ment they'd like some smaller items like 
Bible quizzes and puzzles, and are always 
on the lookout for new material. Although 
most of their books are sold in religious 
bookstores, sometimes they get books of 
more general interest, and then they use 
the regular outlets. 

An unsolicited manuscript that came in 
under this category (doing nicely too) is 
THE PRESIDENTS, MEN OF FAITH by Bliss 
Isely. He has published before but with 
other companies. 

They publish all lengths, on any subject 
that has a religious or philosophical back- 
ground, sometimes in paper-backs, other 
times to the four- or five-hundred word 
tome. If it’s good they'll print it. They 
pay on the royalty basis by arrangement 
with the author. 


L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, 93 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8. Editor: Mae V. LeBert. Still an- 
other old firm facing the Boston Common 
in a lovely old house. Miss LeBert started 
right out briskly with the Don’ts (must have 
had a bucketfull of her pet peeves come in 
that morning!) which she said would save 
everyone a lot of time, the writers as well 
as L. Cc. PAGE. She doesn’t use poetry at all, 
or short stories, and anything in the novelty 
line is strictly taboo. 
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The field in which they are perhaps best 
known is that of uplift literature for teen- 
agers. For instance, three classics, and I 
mean classics, of their company are the 
POLLYANNA BOOKS, ANNE OF GREEN GABLEE, 
and THE LITTLE COLONEL books. Re- 
member? 

Miss LeBert can use material for adults 
too, biography, natural history, and fiction 
in the general field. Queries on a manu- 
script are a good idea, she thinks, and send 
along six to eight chapters as a sample. She 
feels fewer than that doesn’t give the true 
picture. As to lengths, for adult books, 
about 60,000 words. For the younger set, 
around 40,000. 

Their payment policy is by individual 
contract with the author, either by outright 
purchase or on the royalty basis. 


BEACON PRESS, INC., 25 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton 8. President: Walter D. Kring; Direc- 
tor and General Manager: Thomas A. 
Bledsoe. When I asked Mr. Bledsoe if he 
had any publishing news for me, he an- 
swered with a cheery Yes! And it’s good 
news for us writers. This is basically a 
Unitarian publishing house, and heretofore 
they have specialized in religion and philos- 
ophy, world affairs, and general non-fiction. 
They still want these but in addition are 
invading the open field of fiction, biog- 
raphy, even plays. 

In fact, I tapped the tree just as the sap 
began to run, because Mr. Bledsoe told me 
their first novel will come out in the spring, 
also their first anthology of plays, and an 
autobiography they are excited about. 
When I remarked that they were in a new 
dimension, he echoed it immediately, That’s 
it exactly! A new dimension! 

They aren’t ready to consider poetry yet, 
because that is a publisher’s gamble. If they 
bring out some later, it no doubt will be 
with a known name. 

Even under their new expansion, BEACON 
PRESS is not in the market for short 
stories. Once in a while they may do a 
book of stories by one of their regular 
authors, in conjunction with a novel. For 
instance, they plan an anthology of short 
stories (already published separately in 








magazines) by a writer they are building 
up, and will bring out his novel at the same 
time. 

But the general field is now open here, 
and if you’re in doubt about a project, send 
a précis and a few sample chapters, and 
ask them about it. They pay by a standard 
contract, a higher percentage to an estab- 
lished author. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston 16. Director: Seymour Law- 
rence; Managing Editor: Nancy E. Rey- 
nolds. Around the corner from Beacon 
Street and facing the beautiful Public Gar- 
dens where the swan boats are paddled 
around every summer, is the ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY PRESS. It is expanding, and they 
hope to increase their list. They like fiction, 
general non-fiction and belles-lettres of a 
high calibre and their juvenile list is grow- 
ing. They have no length restrictions and 
every manuscript gets a careful reading. 
Their payment is by a standard contract. 

And let’s not forget the famous ATLANTIC 
Nonfiction Contest for 1958. It could be a 
biography, an autobiography, a work of 
personal adventure or philosophy—a work 
in the general field of nonfiction which 
holds the promise of becoming one of the 
distinguished books of the year. 

The prize: $5,000. $2,500 outright to 
the lucky winner, and the other $2,500 as 
an advance on royalities. This is for the 
book rights only. Everything else, movies, 
television, foreign rights, would be in addi- 
tion to the above. They do have length 
requirements here: not less than 70,000 or 
more than 150,000. Closing date: March 





EXPERT AND SYMPATHETIC | 
PROFESSIONAL HELP... 


If YOU need help with your writing, send 
a manuscript along with the proper ap- 
praisal fee, and we shall advise the kind 
of help which should profit you most; and 
the cost thereof. Or write for my brochure 
OPEN YOUR DOOR TO LITERARY SUC- 
CESS. 

APPRAISAL FEES: $5.00 per ms. to 
10,000 words; $10.00 per ms. to 25,000 
words: $15.00 per book ms.; $10.00 per 
play. 

WE SERVE YOU in various ways; by ap- 
praisal; criticism; coaching; revision; or 
ghostwriting. 

—— $5. Phone REpublic 
1-678 

MODERN WRITERS, my world famous 
book, $1.50, or FREE, if you submit a 
book or play 

TALENT OUiz, 50c or FREE, if you sub- 


mit a short ms. 


Mail or express your 
manuscript NOW, to: 


MARY KAY 


TENNISON 


1658 So. onnendle, Los Angeles 6, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 
ing and grammar. Bond Paper. Free carbon. Extra 
first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. Poetry 
Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 


FLORENCE SEIPLE 
211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiana 











not all happen to you in 


tion and get your money back. 





THIS ISN'T YOUR LIFE pu: irs your dish if you expect to devote 


your life to writing. It is the laughable and tragic tale in 84 pages of an 80- 
year-old who has slaved for 65 years at the writing game. Read how it need 


“FIRST HUNDRED REJECTIONS ARE HARDEST" 


(The author, Gordon Chase, says one gets used to them by then.) Here is where 
you can get paid for a rejection. If you reject this, return it in first class condi- 


$1.00 order FIRST HUNDRED REJECTIONS ARE HARDEST today $1.00 
FAIRMOUNT PRESS, Signal Mountain, Tennessee 


CLEANERASER 


Ideal gift for secretary and writer friend. 
Cleans and restores edge on all types of 
erasers. Fifty cents, postpaid. 
BOOMROAD SPECIALTY SHOP 
Route 2 Stillwater, Minnesota 
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REJECTED? 


e ver feel your story failed to receive 
an interested reading at an editorial 
desk? 


Ever feel you'd like competent criti- 
cism at an economical price? 


Ever feel a little more knowledge of 
basic writing fundamentals would 
help bring you ‘out of the woods''? 


If so, we invite you into membership in 
THE STORY CRITICS' CLUB 

—> Get STAMPED APPROVAL for preferred 
editorial reading 


—> Save over 50% on criticism (only $! on 
scripts to 2500, for instance) 


—> Our full-length course in fiction and article 
writing is without additional cost to mem- 
bers 

Eleven services — six-dollar membership fee 


Membership is limited 
Write for free details 
THE STORY CRITICS’ CLUB 
810 West 26th Cheyenne, Wyoming 








PLOT LIKE A PROFESSIONAL 


With PLOT GENIE, the Lexitronic Plotting 
Brain. 

Used and endorsed by hundreds of successful 
magazine, book, radio, television and screen 
writers. 

PLOT GENIE provides millions of plots, no 
two alike, ready for development and writing. 
Any story ever written, or that ever will be 
written, can be plotted with PLOT GENIE. 
Any PLOT GENIE listed supplies plots for 
popular stories, novels, radio, tv, motion 
pictures. Includes dramatic situations and 
special plotting help. 

Specialized PLOT GENIES. For writers con- 
centrating in one particular field. Each GENIE 
supplies an infinite number of plots. 


Romance—Drama Genie 
Detective—Mystery Genie 
Comedy—Humor Genie 
Short-Short Story Genie 


Satisfaction guaranteed. California buyers add 
tax. Further information on request. 


WRITERS COOPERATIVE SERVICES 
Sele Agents, The Gagnon Co., Publishers 
Box 27655 Hollywood 27, California 
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15, 1958. No entry blanks are needed. 
Former winners are Kathryn Hulme’s 
“THE WILD PLACE,’ “LAND BELOW THE 
WIND,” by Agnes N. Keith, and “oLp JULEs,” 
by Mari Sandoz. 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS publishes in 
association with LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY. 


BAKER'S PLAYS (Walter H. Baker Co.). 
569 Boylston Street, Boston 16. President: 
M. Abbott Van Nostrand; Editor: Edna 
M. Cahill. News from this well-known firm 
is good indeed. They are branching out into 
the religious field, so in addition to their 
need at the moment for plays for teen-agers, 
highschool subjects. The Baker Company is 
also looking for manuscripts with a religious 
theme. Miss Cahill was pleased to say they 
are furnishing the Methodist and Baptist 
publishing houses with plays, for the Baker 
outlet is one of the best. There is now a 
special catalogue just for their religious 
drama, which doesn’ mean they can only 
be performed in churches. 

A gold mine for BAKER’s is Dorothy 
Clarke Wilson, a novelist who has written 
at least sixty plays for them, all successful! 

BAKER’S is well stocked on the usual one- 
to three-act plays, Miss Cahill said, but if 
you think you have anything different and 
saleable, they will be glad to read it. They 
are always delighted to get comedies, which 
seem hard to write, there are so few good 
ones. Farce is fine too, because it doesn’t 
require so much from the amateur actor. 
And mysteries are needed also. Books about 
plays are read, if it is specific enough for 
their needs. 


The Boston Market Letter will be con- 
cluded next month and will contain the 
following markets: CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR PUBLISHING SOCIETY, THE BOSTON 
GLOBE, ATLANTIC MONTHLY, CHILD LIFE, 
PLAYS, SALT WATER SPORTSMAN. 





Last Minute Medical 
and Health Market 

A good editor, they say, always leaves a 
hole to run into, that is, an open space 
“back of the book” where he can drop some 
piece last minute copy. We were either 
“oood” or forgetful, because we did leave 
a hole and that’s how we are able to give 
you this last minute flash from sATURDAY 
EVENING POosT who wants to be in on the 
list of markets buying medical and health 
articles, listed elsewhere in this issue. 

Steven M. Spencer, associate editor of 
the post, Independence Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., writes: “We purchase about 20 
medical articles a year although we have 
no fixed quota. Our pieces run about 16 
double spaced 842 x 11 typewriter pages. 

“We prefer queries. We purchase only on 
acceptance of the finished manuscript. As 
for the contents of a query letter, we like to 
see outlines or synopses. Mostly, we take our 
own pictures. We do not require an M.D. 
by-line. Most of our medical articles are 
written by lay writers. We pay a minimum 
of $750 for a first article. This applies to 
articles in all fields, not just medicine.” 


The Poetry Markets 


(Continued from page 41 


4429 Foard St., Fort Worth 5, Tex.: Recurrence, 
P. O. Box 75384. Sanford Station. Los Angeles 
5, Calif. 

The Saturday Evening Post, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa.; The Saturday Re- 
view, 25 West 45th St.. New York 36, N. Y.: 
Schooner, University of Nebraska, Andrews Hall 
105, Lincoln 8, Nebr.: Scimitar and Song, Jones- 
boro Heights Station, RFD 7, Sanford. N. C.: 
Southwest Review, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas 5, Tex. 

Tacoma News Tribune, 711 St. Helen’s St., 
Tacoma, Wash.; The University of Kansas Cit) 
Review, 5100 Rockhill Road, Kansas City 10, 
Mo.; Variegation, P. O. Box 7584, Sanford Sta- 
tion, Los Angeles 5, Calif.; The Virginia Quar- 
terly Review, 1 West Range, Charlottesville, Va. : 
Voices, Box C, Vinal Haven, Maine. 

The Western Humanities Review, University 
of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah: The Western 
Review, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
lowa; Wings, P. O. Box 332, Mill Valley, Calif. : 
Wisconsin Poetry Magazine, 1764 North 83rd 
St., Wauwatosa 13, Wis. 

Yale Review, 28 Hillhouse Ave., New Haven, 
Conn.; Yankee, Dublin, N. H. 


WHY AN EDITORIAL SERVICE FOR WRITERS? 


4 Because it just isn't humanly possible to 
be objective about your own work 

Q Because you can learn your own strengths 
from an experienced editor 


3 Because not one editor but several with 
specialized experience are available 


4 Because you find out how to avoid pitfalls 
and eliminate problems in your work 


And finally, because you get encouragement 
and market tips when you're ready 


WHAT’S THE COST? 


The time it takes to select several samples of your 
work (fiction or nonfiction), get an envelope, and 
write a check or money order for our services at the 
rate of $1 per 1000 words or $15 for a book-length 
manuscript. 

You'll receive friendly, prompt, professional help you 
can really appreciate! 


Here's the address— 
EDITORS ASSOCIATED 
519 West Belden 
Chicago 14, Illinois 








Veteran Writers 
Will Help You 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 
REVISE manuscripts 
for marketing and publication 


Make stories ready 


or outline 

vision 
CRITICISE 
Detailed commen 


sion 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: N 
Picture Treatments and Syn 

plays, Television, Radio ets, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 


Any subjects any type material 


Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure; 
also Bulletin with list of my writer 


Established in Hollywood Since 1939 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 
HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 
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By Nancy Vogel 


HE BIG QUESTION in the minds of most 
writers who want to break into televi- 
sion is, ‘“What’s the first thing to do?” 

The writers who live in or néar televi- 
sion centers have an obvious advantage. 
They can meet with producers personally, 
and are available to make necessary script 
changes which show up during rehearsals. 

There’s plenty of writing talent outside 
big centers, and although a writer in Po- 
dunk Falls will have a harder time than one 
who lives nearby and is available for con- 
ferences, still it can be done. 

The first thing to do is to sell an agent 
on your talents. Remember, the agents are 
not looking for you; you’ve got to expect 
to have to batter down a few walls. The 
writer who has the determination to do that 
is almost sure to succeed. Never let your- 
self become discouraged. Of course, it takes 
real effort to break into a field where the 
rewards are so great. Established writers 
get $1500 and more per script; many writ- 
ers make over $50,000 a year. And each of 
them, once upon a time, was a beginner— 
a beginner with a lot of determination. 

You can get a list of the names and ad- 
dresses of reputable agents who have, ac- 
cording to the statement at the top of the 
list, “signed an agreement with the sCREEN 
WRITERS’ GUILD, under which they will in- 
corporate in their contracts ‘Rider A,’ which 
establishes minimum provisions approved 
by cuttp.” To get this list, send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to WRITERS’ GUILD 
OF AMERICA, WEST, 8782 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Usually it is not a good idea to send a 
script to an agent without having been in- 
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vited to do so. A letter introducing your- 
self, giving your literary credits, and telling 
something about the script you would like 
to send, might result in an invitation to 
send it, and a careful reading. If it doesn’t, 
a second courteous letter, perhaps with a 
clipped sample of some of your published 
work, might do the trick. 

Remember, agents are in business to make 
money. They want clients who are talented, 
prolific, and who have professional at- 
titudes. The list of credits you can send 
will have a great deal of bearing on whether 
you will hear from the agents you write to. 
If you don’t have an impressive credit list, 
perhaps you should, as agent George UIl- 
man advises, write for publication first—get 
your byline in magazines. Then you will be 
able to command respect from agents. 
Hardly any TV writer now in the field 
broke directly into it without having written 
for some other medium first. And time 
spent writing, for whatever medium, is 
never wasted—you'll pick up experience, 
polish, additional know-how—maybe even 
a little cash! 

Agents don’t make much money from 
selling a single script. Unless they have 
reason to believe a writer can turn out a 
steady stream of good scripts, they are not 
likely to want to take him on as a client. 

A professional attitude will show itself in 
the appearance of a script. Be sure that 
yours is neat, smudge-free, typed in stand- 
ard script form with a fresh ribbon. It 
would be a good idea to add a blank sheet 
of paper at the beginning and at the end— 
preferably a different, heavier paper—that 
can serve an “covers.” Punch two holes in 





the stack of pages about half an inch from 
the left edge, one about two and a half 
inches from the top, the other the same dis- 
tance from the bottom, and use two brass 
paper fasteners to hold the pages together 
neatly. 

TV scripts are often bound this way; as 
different from fiction, articles and novels 
which are not bound or stapled when sent 
to publishers. 

Watch the TV show you want to write 
for; analyze each play, noting the number 
of scenes, the number of actors, the lengths 
of the scenes, at what point the most sus- 
penseful or climactic action occurs, and any 
other details that may occus to you. Then 
you will have the correct framework into 
which to fit your own story. 

Above all, don’t spoil your own chances 

‘by sending material too soon—work which 
isn’t the best you can do. This applies 
whether you are using an agent or trying 
to sell your material direct. 

Ordinarily it is unwise, career-wise, to 
send in scripts directly to a producer, unless 


WRITER’S: 
MARKET 





Lists 3,000 MaRKETs to sell your fiction, arti- 
cles, books, fillers, etc. Complete information 
on editors’ rates, requirements and addresses. 
One $15 sale in a year repays your investment 


four times. 


he has issued an invitation for such submis- 
sions. Producers and their staffs are very 
busy, and there is a great deal of resentment 
connected with the extra work made neces- 
sary in the handling of uninvited scripts. 
Producers are accustomed to meeting agents 
at specified convenient times and selecting 
what they need from what the agent has to 
offer. That’s why it is vital to woo and win 
an agent, and worth a long, carefully- 
planned campaign. 

However, right at the moment there are 
three programs to which you are invited 
to submit material direct. 

One is the U. S. Steel Hour, which is 
making an earnest search for top-quality 
material. Gerry Morrison has set up an 
office in Hollywood for the purpose of se- 
lecting scripts that may be suitable for pre- 
sentation on the U. S. Steel Hour. 

Mr. Morrison says, “This is an anthology 
We are naturally looking for com- 
plete live TV scripts, but we will consider 
any copywright material. We often buy 
from unknown writers—an unknown has as 


show. 





i 10, Ohio 


I enclose $3.50. 


incinnat 


[] Send, postpaid, the new Writer’s Market. 
11-7 Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, C 

















good ha as anyone else. We don’t 
LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY air a coal “ti oz the story. a 












recognizes that your manuscript repre- ever, we buy only the best. The quality of 
sents your time, labor and - A ca writing must be very high. Any writer who 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- wishes to make a submission should first 





ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 





send for a release form.” 

The second is Matinee Theatre. (Here, 
too, it will be necessary to send for a release 
form; otherwise they must, for legal rea- 



















Short shorts under 2,000 words $3.00 sons, return your script unread.) This pro- 
Short stories over 2,000 words 5.00 gram wants completed live scripts in three 
ca pill a acts. It might be a good idea to write the 

Three acts : 7.50 third act in such a way that it could be 

Books -. 15.00) broken into two, as occasionally now they 

“We'll go all-out to help you sell your are using four-act plays. Total playing time 
literary product.” should be about 45 minutes. It is necessary 

WILL LOZIER a “ 
to send a completed script, on speculation, 





LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY rather than an outline, because the story edi- 


134-35 Cherry Avenue’ Flushing 55, N. Y. 







tors can’t judge, on the basis of an outline, 
what the quality of the finished script 


A PERSONAL SERVICE | ©3011. 



























Planned For You! To give an okay on an outline would 
Many years’ experience helping Se in publication, obligate them to buy the completed script. 
ee ee If it turned out to be unusable, they would 
: Pa yy wou 
ADELINE M. <a : wei wes : ; 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. have to assign the rewrite job to another 
writer. Their budget will not permit much 
INTERESTED IN WRITING of this. Therefore, the only outlines they 
PROFESSIONAL T. V. COMEDY? can read are those from writers who are 
Write for our well established in TV. One point the story 
“T. V. Comedy Catalog” editors would like to bring out is that. of 
WILSHIRE BOOK COMPANY course, all scripts submitted to Matinec 

8721 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 46, California Theatre must be typewritten 










The third show which will look at ma- 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST terial sent in direct is The Millionaire. And 









Manuscripts typed on bond paper; 50c per to this one, you can send merely a brief 
1000 words, 60c per 1000 with corrections; synopsis—in fact. that is what the ctor 
free carbon. Mailed flat. wales cntldiats Asked if ities b il 
; r prefers. Ask »y buy ma- 

MABEL SHAW I te 





terial for the show from outside the Holly- 
wood area, a spokesman said, “Oh, ves— 
PUBLISHED OR UNPUBLISHED we've just bought two, as a matter of fact. 
SELL YOUR STORY TO HOLLYWOOD that came in from out of state.” 
fa established motion picture, radio, and TV agency ns 
eeking fresh writing talent and stories to sell in this e ‘ ' , 
ever-expanding market. We sat in recently on the entire produc- 
Send for free inf : ; : ae 
end for free information tion of a half-hour film, “The Bigget 


THE SAGER AGENCY : cares ‘ 
Beverly Hills, California Game.” This was the pilot of a proposed 





8112 Mariposa Ave. Citrus Heights, Calif. 
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FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 

My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 














Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 
Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. If you have written short- shorts which you think should sell 
by all means send them in for marketing. Reading and handling fee: $3 each. 10% commission on sales. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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ae Would you like your book to make headlines? 


who 


first Every writer would —headline publicity frequently means recognition and sales that routine 
publication can’t give you. Exposition Press has published more headline books than any 
lere other subsidy publisher. Here are three instances from our files. There are many more. 
least HOW A PROMINENT ACTOR, A GLAMOROUS ENTERTAINER AND A U.S. SENATOR 
ie FIGURED IN THE PROMOTION CAMPAIGNS OF THREE EXPOSITION BOOKS... 
pro 
hre 
32. Cuar_ton Heston, the celebrated star of motion pictures, 
i : radio and television, is seen here with James Kepler, author 
ad be b of The Jordan Beachhead, while the actor’s wife proudly dis- 
they ‘ set i. plays a copy of the book at a gala reception and autograph 


party in L.A. Mr. Heston gave Exposition his whole-hearted 
cooperation in the book’s headline promotion campaign. He 
took time off from his own hectic publicity campaign for his 
latest film, The Ten Commandments, to write a foreword to 
the book and to autograph copies along with the author at 
this affair (over 500 attended). Mr. Kepler received over 





tline. $1,300 in royalties in the first six months, and the L.A. Herald- 
cript Express hailed his book as “an outstanding and remarkable 
z first novel.” Photo— PHILIP BRAUN STUDIO, LOS ANGELES 
vould —— 
, Wenpy Barrie, glamorous star of motion pictures, radio and - 
pt. TV, receives a copy of The Pageant of the Mediterranean seapeay dy bt Oa vy 
vould from Edward Uhlan, president of Exposition Press, at a book- ; . 7 
othe christening party aboard the cruiseship Oslofjord. Our pro- % . 
ae? motion staff arranged one of the most spectacular publication- 
much 


day book “launchings” in publishing history in honor of 
they author Sheridan Garth. Miss Barrie “launched” the book with 
the traditional champagne bottle at the press party attended 
by 70 representatives of N. Y. newspapers, wire services, radio 
story and TV, and transportation officials. National feature stories, 
it. of followed up by intensive selling, rocketed the book into its 
4th edition and its selection by the Travel Book Club. 


ney 
o- 
t ma- se, f Senator Epwarp J. Tuye (Minn.), proponent of legislation 
And 4 , to establish a National Cemetery at Birch Coulie, site of the 
brief - / Indian Massacre of 1862, receives a copy of a novel based 
si on the bloody event from the author, Dr. Bernard F. Ederer, 
‘ who donned the garb of a Sioux chief for the occasion in the 
h ma- : nation’s capital. The author, now a resident of Calif., per- 
, ’ sonally attended autograph parties (with huge turnouts) in 
Holly- Minn., and was interviewed on radio-TV in Minneapolis, 
( - L.A. and Baltimore. A “Cavalcade of Books” selection, Birch 
+“. 9 Coulie sales for the first three months amounted to $600 
t\ | in author’s royalties. The book was recently acclaimed by the 
{ 


LF bs L.A. Herald-Express as “‘a first-rate historical novel that is a 
é ; rd us must for all readers of frontier lore.” 
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series by author Wilfred McCormick, who 
is beginning to carve himself a Hollywood 
career from his Albuquerque home. 

One of the pre-filming problems was cut- 
ting the script by three pages. The pro- 
ducer-director, Les Mitchel, accomplished 
this by many little sentence-pruning jobs 
throughout the script. 

“It’s fantastic, the time you can save with 
those little cuts,” he said. “By taking out 
an unnecessary comment, you save not only 
the time those actual words would have 
taken, but also the pause before.and after 
the words, the intake of breath. This I 
learned in 25 years in radio.” 

At one point in the script, where ,a char- 
acter was talking and approaching the 
making of a decision, Mitchel changed the 
camera directions. 

“We don’t want to go to a sudden close- 
up of him while he’s talking, as he reaches 
the decision,” he said. “That would give a 
jerky effect. Instead, we’ll move the camera 
in close for the big decision, and then move 
it back again.” 


Television Market List 


“U.S. STEEL HOUR,” CBS-TV. One hour, 
live. Although this show is produced in New 
York, a new Hollywood office has been set 
up, for the purpose of finding additional 
suitable scripts for this program. They want 
some melodrama, but very little in compari- 
son to their need for other types of stories. 
They like comedies, and Westerns—but not 
the usual run of Westerns; only the very 
best. Currently, the Hollywood office is in- 
viting the submission of top-quality scripts. 
(Send for a release form first, or it will be 
necessary to return your script unread.) 
Contact: Gerry Morrison, Batton, Barton, 
Durstine, and Osborne, 1680 N. Vine St., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


“MATINEE THEATRE,’ NBC-TV. One hour, 
live. The story editors will look at scripts, 
sent in direct, as well as through agents. 
Those coming through an agent do not re- 
quire an accompanying release form, but 
the others do. If you wish to submit a 
script, first send a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope for a release form, and return this, 
filled out and signed, with your script. They 
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want three-act plays, with a total playing 
time of about 45 minutes. Fantasy and 
mystery are not particularly popular at the 
moment. Plays should be written for an 
early afternoon audience, which will be 
mostly composed of housewives, but should 
not be on soap-opera level. Comedy ma- 
terial is particularly in demand. Contact: 
Helen Taini or Frank Price, “Matinee 
Theatre,” 1945 N. Vine, Hollywood, Calif. 


THE MILIONAIRE,” CBS-TV. Half hour, film. 
Stories reevolve around the events con- 
nected with the giving, by an anonymous 
donor, of a million dollars to one of the 
characters. Synopses may be sent in direct. 
Complete teleplays are not desired. Con- 
tact: Milton Merlin, Don Fedderson Pro- 
ductions, 120 El Camino Drive, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 


“WHIRLYBIRDS,” half hour, film. This is a 
program, for which scripts are wanted 
which appeal to both children and adults. 
It’s an adventure-type series, but the pro- 
ducer wants the cops-and-robber angle soft- 
pedaled. It is the continuing story of a 
helicopter service formed by two young men 
who have been through military service to- 
gether. New writers are advised to submit 
mate:ial or ideas only through agents, and 
after they have done so, the story editor 
may be able to deal with them directly 
after a time. Contact: Story editor, ““Whirly- 
birds,” Desilu Productions, Motion Picture 
Center, 846 N. Cahuenga Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. 


“HAVE GUN, WILL TRAVEL,” CBS-TV. Half- 
hour, film. This is one of the best of the 
new Westerns. Stories revolve around the 
activities of the hero, Paladin, an adven- 
turer, who hires out himself and his gun. 
Instead of being a typical cowpoke, Paladin 
is a playboy who relaxes in luxurious hotels 
between jobs. In the first episode, he is 
hired by a rancher, whose daughter has 
eloped to Mexico with an outlaw. Events 
prove the outlaw a coward and daughter is 
sadder, wiser. 

Contact through agents only: Story Edi- 
tor, “Have Gun, Will Travel,” Filmaster 
Productions, California Studio, 650 N. Bron- 
son, Hollywood, Calif. 





We're TOO Successful! 


— 


We’re grateful to the hundreds of writers 
in this country and all over the world 
who’ve sent us manuscripts through our 
ads in “Writer’s Digest.” We have been 
privileged to accept the work of many for 
marketing and add them to the impressive 
list of clients we represent in the New York 
literary market. 

We’re now faced with a decision: shall 
we continue to advertise with the same 
frequency and expand limitlessly? We feel 
such a policy would jeopardize the prompt 
and efficient service (and the personal 
handling) we render our clients and, there- 
fore, we will advertise only intermittently. 

Although you do not “hear” from us 
regularly in the pages of this magazine, we 
will be active as ever in our office in the 
heart of the New York publishing district, 
our editors will welcome your scripts (par- 
ticularly books) and give you a prompt, 
courteous report of sales possibilities. We 
feel that our new policy will enable us to 
serve you as you would wish. 

The demand for books is heavy this 
autumn and, as specialists, we charge only 
five dollars to read your script over 25,000 
words. Reports in one week. Send your 


script directly to Editor GENE HILTON 


Manhattan Literary Agency 


520 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York 


or write in advance for free booklet THE 
MANHATTAN WAY which describes our 
services. 

SHORT STORIES and ARTICLES are 
thoroughly read and, if not accepted for 
immediate marketing, a detailed report of 
how they can be strengthened or revised is 
provided. To cover our time, the following 
fees (refunded in the event of sale) are 
charged for scripts under 25,000 words: 
$1 per 1,000 words with a minimum of $5 
per script. One week reports. 

REVISION, EDITING and GHOST- 
WRITING of books and short material. 
Selling writer-editors will reshape your 
problem scripts with professional typing 
and market submission to follow. Free 
estimate, reasonable charges. 


PROFESSIONAL BOOK WRITING HINTS 


We are offering, free, 
four information packed 
pages of suggestions 
(many from our own 
professional authors) to 
help those interested in 
novel or non-fiction book 
writing. No charge or ob- ® 
= Copy by return 
mail. 
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Cartoonist Cues 


By John Norment 


*VE BEEN BUTTONHOLING gagwriters, Car- 
I toonists, editors, miscellaneous and-even 
a couple of guys who write TV scripts for 
singers, trying to come up with a good 
working definition of humor for you. 

Nearly everyone I asked said either, “I 
don’t know, period,” or, “I don’t know 
but .’ These interviews were recorded 
on the insides of match book folders and 
got thrown away when the matches were 
used up. 

Frank Owen had a point to make: “J 
can’t tell you what humor is. I know this— 
you can only go just so far. Everybody 
thinks I go all the way, but I don’t. You 
have to be very careful about being cruel. 
Sure, sometimes my humor is cruel, but I 
draw a line. I would never make fun of a 
person’s religion, or race, or physical infirm- 
ities . . . things like that. Never- 

Rex Lardner, nephew of Ring, cousin of 
John, whilom writer on Ernie Kovacs TV 
show, omnipresent freelance writer for 
magazines and cartoon editor for NUGGET 
says: “Humor is destructive. Of course, I 
know this is a gross oversimplification, but 

somebody, some idea or some thing 
always goes under.” 

Here is an assortment of definitions of 
humor garnered at the local library: 

“Laughter arises from a gatety of dis- 
position.” Voltaire. 

“The secret source of humor is not joy 
but sorrow.’ Mark Twain. 

“A man who does not laugh, fundamen- 
tally, at himself is not a humorist.” Irving 
S. Cobb. 

“Humor is a kind of emotional chaos, 
told about quietly and calmly in retrospect.” 
James Thurber. 
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In all these definitions, the authors ex- 
plain their own work and why it was done 
Whether the concept came first or the 
analysis last—they don’t say. 

Every minute of the day someone feels 
simply horrible because he has been laughed 
at. And every second of the day some gag- 
man, or cartoonist, feels a million times 
worse because he hasn’t been laughed at. 
Rex Lardner suspects there is a secret 
masochistic element buried deep inside the 
people who want to be laughed at. 

Sometimes I get the feeling that all this 
business of why we laugh is strictly a 
technique for looking at the wrong side 
of the coin as far as we are concerned. The 
gag-writers and cartoonists cook the meal 
(comedy-humor). The public consume it 
(laughs). Perhaps we should leave it to the 
psychologists, analysts, dissectors, etc, to 
wash and stack the dishes. 

Groucho says, “There are all kinds of 
humor.” There are also all kinds of car- 
toons. It is difficult to make a precise an- 
alysis because one cartoon may contain 
elements of more than one, or even all of 
the different classifications. Broadly speak- 
ing, there are only two types of cartoons— 
those that are based on the mores of con- 
temporary life and how people respond to 
them. And the fantastic—products of the 
imagination with little or no foundation in 
reality. In England, France, Mexico, Italy 
—almost everywhere the cartoon editors 
prefer the fantasies, but in this country 
cartoon editors like the realies better. 

Here is a partial listing of different types 
of cartoons most often bought, at this par- 
ticular time, by cartoon editors (the term- 
inolgy is my own but the salability is emi- 









Z WHAT ARE YOU DOING ABOUT YOUR 
WRITING TALENT? 


Thinking about being a writer 
will never make you one! 






















You can become a successful writer only by writing—steadily and 
for a long time, in spite of discouragement. Reading books and 
articles may help. But if you do not write, you will never succeed 
as a writer. 

The Magazine Institute, an organization of writers and editors. 
offers you a chance to write steadily, under the patient direction of 
a professional. You may concentrate on fiction or non-fiction. You 
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| may do elementary or advanced work. You are offered interesting 
- writing jobs and encouraged to complete them quickly. You may 
also submit original work of any type, or story ideas for appraisal. 
= ~ . . “5 ‘s . a “<r re 
Everything you write for a full year will be individually criticized 
a by your own instructor, who will answer your questions, help you 
t decide what you are best fitted to do. 
e 
" WORK AT HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 
> 
a The Magazine Institute is not a hurry-up course and does not pre- 
e y-uj ty 
le tend to be able to teach you a few tricks that will make you into a 
1e successful writer overnight. It takes a full year to complete and 
al students are required to submit written work regularly. But you 
it work in your own home, in your spare time, and you set your own 
- schedule. You may consult freely by mail and you have the privilege 
: of using the Manuscript Sales Service without additional charge. 
Oo 
“i TEST YOUR NATURAL ABILITY, FREE 
- The Magazine Institute Course is open only to qualified students 
in- who possess some natural writing ability. 
4in 
of A qualifying Literary Aptitude Test, together with a free booklet 
qualifying y Aptitude g |! 
ak- listing successful graduates, will be sent on request. There is no 
_ obligation, of course, and the test will be appraised without charge. 
on- 
i FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 
the 
. in : MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
aly | THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
‘ 1 Fifty Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 811-M 
tors 1 Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
, ' Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and ; BA 
try ! other information about the Magazine Institute #74 
' to 
t ¥ 
es INSTI io ‘ 
par- : Street Address si Ca 2 
il 50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. ra . er 
ity or Town s 
maai- ROCKEFELLER CENTER S  (All inquiries confidential. Mo Sal will call) 
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Everybody 
CAN'T Cartoon! 


Cartooning needs special training—by an expert 
teacher! In my school each student gets personal 
tutorship—45 Lessons in the art plus honest 
criticism by a teacher with 25 years of know-how. 
lf you're serious about studying, write to me. 
If you're not serious, study plumbing! 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 
BOX WD-OC 
Professional School of Cartooning 
57 Lena Avenue e Freeport, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per 100Q words, 
70c per 1000 with corrections; poetry lc per 


line. Free carbon. Send postage please. 
Fast Service, Delays 


ELLEN BROWN 


Box 3082 Fort Worth 5, Texas 













































NOW! A Complete Course in Cartoo stoning 12 Lessons, one 
each month. NOW! The MAGAZINE OF THE MONTH in 
every issue. PHOTOS—MARKET TIPS—GAGWRITERS 
‘ga LIS boa pl CONES | ZATURES GALORE! 
Y $6.00 A YEAR; $4.00 SIX MONTHS. 
Direct from the peor of the magazine publishing in- 
dustry. Three get-acquainted copies $1.00. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-34 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 


























Joker—Comedy—Jest—Snappy—Breezy—Gee Whiz! 


Girls-C ARTOONS-General 
FILLERS « JOKES ¢ EPIGRAMS 
Satirical and humorous shorts up to 1500 words. 


HUMORAMA MAGAZINES 
655 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That’s all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000-word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS 
OF COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No 
drawing experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 N. Gordon Street Hollywood 38, Calif. 







































“‘How to Make Money with 
-- Simple Cartoons’ 
A book everyone who likes to draw 







should have. ab 4 To Sdreee | SeSe | 
obligation. Simply BOOK | 






etm WARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
— Dept. 8211 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








nently factual) : 

How true. Refers to how true it is to 
life. When someone looks at a how true 
cartoon, instead of laughing, he responds to 
it by saying, “How true!” I strongly suspect 
that the public likes this type best of all. 
People cut them out of magazines and carry 
them in their wallets to show them to their 
friends. 

Cartoons that people look at and say, 
“That’s exactly like my Henry .. .” or, “Al- 
most the same thing happened to me once, 
I remember . . .” can be classified as how 
trues. Examples: Indignant housewife to 
painter who is painting side of house with 
tiny brush: “J suppose you’re paid by the 
hour.” (Harry Mace). Husband to fat 
wife, “I’ll shave before we go out, if you'll 
reduce before we go out.” (Dick Ericson). 

Good news. A classification for all sex 
gags. Women are beautiful—good news. 
Women are desirable—good news. Exam- 
ples: You don’t need me to find them for 
you. There are dozens and dozens of mags 
devoted to jocularity about the old urge. 

Ya-ta-da, ya-ta-da, BOOM! This refers 
to the structure of the caption. Misdirec- 
tion. Caption organized like a joke—fun not 
disclosed ’till the last couple of words. Ex- 
amples: “My husband keeps raving about 
my cooking. He says I should learn how.” 
(Ernie Marquez). Car mechanic to owner: 
“It’s nothing very serious—just a little death 
rattle.” (Me). 

Scale. My guess is, more than 50% of 
cartoon humor is based in some way on 
scale. Too much of something. Too little of 
something. Incorrect size or amount—things 
overdone or underdone . . . anything out of 
scale. Examples: Popcorn vendor is filling 
up the street with popcorn and still pop- 
ping. Bystander says, “He says to hell with 
the law of supply and demand.” (Robert 
Day). A sculptor is doing a 15-foot statue, 
and in back of a screen, disrobing, is his 
15-foot model. (Charles Addams). These 

gags are vastly different, true, but all de- 





Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Muretiog 
Selling-instruction lessons, $5.00 each, or $39 
group meetings. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


30 OCEAN STREET 
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WRITERS— CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


report on your story, $2.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $4. 00; 
for complete course of ten. Book ms. $15.00. Inquire about local writers 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 




















WHAT EVERY WRITER SHOULD KNOW 


How to get 
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THOUSANDS OF PLOTS!... 
AT YOUR FINGER-TIPS! 


“MIRACLE PLOT CARDS” 


Did you know that a majority of writers 
fail to achieve success because of in- 
ability to create interesting and suspen- 
seful plots! 
Now you can have the basic formulas for 
every story possible to conceive! All you 
have to do is shuffle a deck of cards! 


ITS EASY ...17S FUN... 
IT’S EFFECTIVE 


Send $5.00 at once for your deck of 
miracle plot cards with full instructions 


for use. 
UNITED SERVICE 
P.O. Box 4111, Van Nuys, California 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
On 20-lb. bond paper, one carbon with minor 
corrections if desired. Mailed flat. Extra first and 
last page. $.55 cent per 1000 words, plus postage. 


CHARLES O. REYNOLDS 
115 E. Evesham Rd. Runnemede, N.J. 





WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase ot story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is sopeating currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. W Mi for free particulars. 


ARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box = Laceyville, Pennsylvania 





YOUR LIFE WORK SAFE IN MY HANDS 


Typing, minor corrections: 60c per M. 
Without editing: $1.00 per M. 
Minimum charge: $1.50 
Writer pays return postage. Quality work guaranteed 
FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 
Box 493 Hartford, Conn. 








WE PAY CASH for 
RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS 
News Articles — Current Events — Controversies 
(accepted from all newspapers) 

ape me oe sufficient national interest. The payments are 2c 

4c ord depending on nature and quality of material. 
er le cath, For your Instruction Sheet, and 50 acta 
printed forms on which to paste your clippings, send $2 260 to 


INTERNATIONAL RESEARCH LIBRARY 
P. ©. Box 2907-WD Hollywood 28, California 








SONG WRITERS 


An eoteteadion ated « — offer—in WRITER'S 
DIGEST for So Y tying my songs alone sold 
over a HALF MILLION RECORDS of various labels 
led by the world-famous VICTOR! Seeing is believing. 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to apply the ACI 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing services. 


RAY HIBBELER 





6808 N. Oleander Ave. c-13 Chicago 31, lil. 
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pend on scale. ... in all three cases—too 
much of something. 

Yesandbygod. Examples: Racetrack 
scene. Man says, “Number 6 in this next 
race is a pig.” You look at the picture— 
yesandbygod number 6 really is a pig com- 
plete with saddle and jockey, and about to 
race against the horses. That was a Virgil 
Partch cartoon. Here’s one by Frank 
O’Neal: Woman visiting another: “J hope 
you don’t mind my dragging Tom along?” 
You look at the picture—yesandbygod she 
has Tom’s arm in her hand and she has 
dragged him along. The yesandbygod is a 
deep cousin of the pun. They’re usually 
built this way: you take an old familiar ex- 
pression, ignore its accepted meaning and 
make a drawing of its literal meaning. 

Mechanicals. Mechanical gags are so 
called because they could just as easily be 
conceived by a machine as by a human 
brain. Depend almost exclusively on mal- 
placement. Response of the viewer is usually 
intellectual rather than emotional. Makes 
an assault on the mind and produces a 
nervous laugh. Examples: 50% of the no- 
caption gags printed everywhere. 70% of 
the no-captions in the NEW YORKER. 90% 
of the no-caption in puNcH. Specific exam- 
ples: Man on fishing boat hanging out his 
wash uses lobsters in lieu of clothespins. 

Me). Smoker blowing squares instead of 
rings. (Steinberg). 

Comment. Current ideas and events are 
always topics of interest to the cartoonists. 
Wars, Empress Eugenie hats, new looks and 
deals, technocracy, Veronica Lake’s hair 
style, Rita Hayworth’s marriages and many 
other quaint and curious customs and for- 
gotten lore have sparked cartoon ideas. Al- 
most all of Ed Fisher’s work is comment. 
Bernie Wiseman and Mischa Richter; Char- 
lie Pearson, too, almost specialize in com- 
ment. These cartoons are probably funniest 
of all when fresh but looked at a few years 
later we are apt to forget what we were 
laughing at. Example: Manager of tooth- 
paste factory to his chemists: “To hell with 
iridium! Find me a chemical that will 
rhyme with ‘whiter and ‘brighter.’ (Dana 

Fradon ) 

Prop gags. Fun of the cartoon depends 
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What would you like from 
the publisher of your book? 





National 9 


Advertising 











Widespread 
Publicity 








Aggressive 


Sales Promotion 








Thorough 


Review Coverage 
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Vantage Press GUARANTEES national advertising 
to every author—in newspapers. trade papers, and by 
direct mail. 


Vantage Press gets its authors on radio and television 
shows. gets them feature stories in newspapers and 
magazines, arranges lectures, public appearances. etc. 


Vantage Press has sales representatives calling on 
leading bookstores and wholesalers in key cities. We 
display books at conventions, offer posters and circu- 
lars to dealers, arrange autograph parties. etc. 


Vantage Press sends its books to leading reviewers on 
o ‘ A a 

newspapers. magazines and special media all over the 

country. Vantage books get reviewed! 


Vantage Press gives you a beautifully designed book 
and jacket—a book that dealers are delighted to dis- 
play, a book you are proud to own. 


You get all these advantages from VANTAGE PRESS! 





Send for 
Free Booklet 


Learn more about Van- 
tage’s successful subsidy 
plan for publishing, pro- 
moting and marketing 
your book. This plan has 
helped make Vantage 
Press the sixth largest 
publisher in America, in 
titles published. Send to- 
day for Free Booklet AA. 
Fill in and mail the cou- 
pon now. VANTAGE Press, 
100 West 31 St., New 
York. Branch offices in 
Chicago, Ill., Washington, 
D.C. and Hollywood, 
Calif. 





Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


(In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28) 
(In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W.) 
(In the Midwest: 200 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4) 


Please send me your FREE 24-page illustrated 
booklet on your subsidy publishing plan. 














on the exaggerated use or misuse of a 
prop. Tom Henderson is the Rembrandt of 
the prop cartoonists. Example: Woman 
sniffs flower in flower shop; she pulls it out 
of the pot by the roots and it clings to her 
nose. Proprietor: ‘““That’s it—take a good 
whiff!” (Tom Henderson). 

That’s enough of that for now. You've 
probably got roughs or finishes to do. And 
I need a little space for... 

Miscellanea. George Q. Lewis cordially 
invites you to attend the Comedy Workshop 
every Wednesday night at 8 at the Re- 
hearsal Center, 268 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 
Nov. 6 meeting is going to discuss gagwriters 
and cartoonists. Some previous speakers: 
Nat Hiken, Max Shulman, Goodman Ace 
and a raft of top-name comedians. 

Year’s crop of cartoon books is now on 
the local bookstalls. Gurney Williams has 
edited his first in a long time, Look On The 
Light Side (Prentice-Hall). Gurney second- 
guessed everything he’s bought for the three 
years he’s been at Loox and select what 
he liked best, so this is your opportunity to 











climb into the crawl-space of his mind and 
see what he really likes. 

Lariar’s Best Cartoons Of The Year 1957 
is out. Shows a good cross-section of the 
whole cartoon market and what the car- 
toonists represented in the book consider 
their best for the nonce. 

Marione R. Nickles has a collection of car- 
toons selected from the SATURDAY EVENING 
post being published by Dutton. Title not 
selected at the moment I’m writing this, 
but will undoubtedly be chosen from the 
caption on one of the cartoons in the col- 
lection. And these are the ones Marione 
liked best of all she bought, so this is your 
chance to discover what she likes best. 


Late Cartoon News 


DUTCH BOY PAINT DEALER, National Lead 
Co., 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Milt 
Groth, who used to be a gag cartoonist him- 
self, pays $20 apiece for cartoons that are 
funny and also encourage people to paint 
and decorate their houses inside and out. 
This isn’t a magazine exactly. It’s a point- 





489 Fifth Avenue 





This Ad Is In Large Type Because, 
Frankly, We Wanted To Attract Your 
Notice. We Believe That What We 
Can Offer You In Subsidy Book 
Publication Deserves Your Careful 
Attention. Submit Your Manuscript 
And Find Out Why. 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 





New York 17, N. Y. 




















of-sales gatefold to help dealers sell the 
merchandise. So make sure your gag is pro 
rather than anti-fresh paint. 

HI and HO, 23 West 47th St., New York 
36, N.Y. I mentioned nu before. Now I 
mention Ho. Chief differences between 
these magazines are the vowels that follow 
the letter H in their titles. Both are tall 
skinny magazines for men. Both are more 
than mildly amused by the delights of the 
flesh. Girly and sex gags bring $7.50 per 
finished cartoon. 

POPULAR BOATING, 366 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Sid Greiff pays $15 for 
funny cartoons about people in, or about 
to get in or out of, boats. A boat is a small 
water craft propelled by oars, sails or en- 
gine. A ship is a horse of another color. Mr. 
Greiff wants boat gags. This is a fine sub- 
ject for cartoons for the top slicks, too. Dur- 
ing the past two years the U. S. citizenry 
has become nuts for boats. Sales have be- 
come astronomical. 

THE FEED BAG, 1712 West St. Paul Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. A $6 market. Bruce 


W. Smith buys. They use cartoons about 
bulls and cows and their offspring, and 
roosters and chickens and their progeny. 
Looking dates the first of every quarter. 
Buy only 4 times a year. They’ve been print- 
ing cartoons for nigh on to 30 years so keep 
your ideas as fresh as a new-laid egg. 

sport and saca, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Ed Fitzgerald buys for sport 
and Ed McLaughlin buys for saca. Maybe 
you should name your characters Ed for 
easy editorial identification. SPORT uses Car- 
toons on spectator sports only. SAGA is a 
rugged male mag. Buys about 80% outdoor 
and adventure, 10% sex (not raw) and 
10% generals. Both magazines look at car- 
toons in person on the first Wednesday of 
every month. If you’re mailing, plan to have 
your roughs reach the desk a week early. 
Both pay a flat $25 for cartoons. 

YOUNG PEOPLE, Youth Publications, 1703 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Robert A. 
Elfers, editor. Buys general cartoons slanted 
at young people who don’t go in for de- 
linquency. Cartoons of a cheerful, pleasant 





WANTED: SCIENCE WRITER-EDITOR 


If you have talent for creative writing and also skill in exposition . . . imagination 
and also analytical ability . . . appreciation for art and also interest in science— 
then we’d like to hear from you. We have several openings for science writers in the 


research division of our well-known pharmaceutical company. These jobs involve: 


* Analyzing medical data 


¢ Editing medical papers 
¢ Planning and writing copy for scientific exhibits 
¢ Occasionally contacting physicians 


Experience in this type of work is not necessary but we prefer someone who has 
written fiction or non-fiction for pay, and who can prepare rough diagrams and 
layouts. 
Excellent pay and chances for advancement. 
Send resume of qualifications to Writer's Digest Box C-2 

















Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 
We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 





that you are becoming a_ better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles. stories, TV plays, ete., 
according to your aptitude This is the sure way to write 


to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 


for pay. 

qualities editors want. 

As never before you sill discover new usable ideas, You 
will «vite instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 


FREE : Get everything you ever wanted from a course. 

se the coupon below for complete information. 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 





seenee 
Please send free booklet, ''The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 
Name 


Address 


City 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to the inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to carp the low 

cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. My 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
UVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
This wide-open market. Send for fa and descriptive folder. 
WILL C. 


RY 
40 ROCK AVENUE EAST LYNN, MASS. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
PROFESSIONALLY TYPED 


HIGH QUALITY MATERIALS 
REASONABLE RATES 


IREENOR ASSOCIATES 
P.O. B. 1172 Grand Central Sta., New York 17, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. Writer's have bought 
these from me for y 

25 SS Or 2G BAG BS ISVS. 6c ecicseewveeve $1.50 
50 419 x 919 and 50 432 x 38 1.25 
32 6x 9 and 32 6!2 x 91 2s 


Add 7Sc postage on each above £ roups Excess refunded 
Complete supplies list on request. 100 512 x 812 noteheads 
and 100 634 envelopes printed 3 line S same copy, postpaid 


in U.S.A. $1.50. 
LEE E. GOOCH 
_Hernando, Miss. 


Box 202-wD : ages : 
Writer's Supplies Since ’35 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


The Best! for only 60c a thousand words. In- 

cludes grammar and spelling corrections, plus 

free carbon, and extra first and last sheets. 
MARJIE ACORD 


(Ph: 4-5780) Springfield, Mo. 


310 E. Portland 
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nature. No boozing, smoking or immorality. 
Pay: $10 each for nice cartoons. 
MOTOR NEWS, 139 Bagley Ave., 


Detroit 
26, Michigan. Editor: Leonard R. Barnes. 
Buy cartoons about cars for $10 each. Your 
chances for selling will be improved if you 
take the old bus out of the garage and do 
some traveling with it. Have your humor 
grow out of the place where the car is 
rather than out of the car. 
LIBERTY, 73 Richmond St., West, To- 
ronto, Ontario, Canada. Dodie Finlayson 
I always wondered if she was related to 
Jimmy Finlayson, a respected Mack Sennett 
cop) pays $25 apiece for cartoons. She buys 
home, office and a few funny mechanicals, 
1000 JOKES MAGAZINE, and FOR LAUGHING 
out Loup, Dell Publishing Co., 261 Fifth 
Ave., New York 19, N. Y. This address is 
still accurate for several months to come, 
but sometime in the Spring of 1958 Dell is 
moving uptown. These are quarterly maga- 
zines and between the two of them they 
consume approximately 800 cartoons a year. 
Pay is $15 for a cartoon. $50 for full page 
when specified. $100 for double-page 
spread. Some of the top men in the business 
submit here regularly so the competition is 
rough. In spite of that, there are still car- 
toons bought from 20 to 30 relatively un- 
knowns every year. Bill Yates is the editor 
The hard-hearted associate editor (me) will 
not return material that is not accompanied 
by a stamped self-addressed envelope. 
ouTBOARD, 33 West Monroe St., Jackson- 
ville, Florida, Post Office box 4246. Two 
magazines here. Both pay $10 for cartoons 
and neither is very name conscious. OUT- 
BOARD MAGAZINE buys cartoons to entertain 
the public who own outboards. OUTBOARD 
PROGRESS buys outboard gags slanted at 
outboard dealers. 
MC CALL’s, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. John Bailey, longtime cartoon edlito! 
for the sep, is settling in now at this estab- 
lishment. Two regular features in the maga- 
zine are a travel and a medical column 
John would like to decorate these columns 
every month with M.D. and travel gag car- 
toons. The other type of cartoon he wants 
is the family cartoon that stresses together- 
ness. Pays a flat $100 for what he buys. 











By Frank A. Dickson 


6. Pets At The Local Airport. Dogs that 
accompany aviators on flights: the animal 


1. New Year’s Day. How local digni- 
taries, including the mayor and his wife, 
will greet the bouncing baby 1958 at the 
table. Will there be collards in accordance 
with the old superstition about greens for 
greenbacks? The favorite food of the nota- 
bles, regardless of what day. Is the mayor 
quite an almanac fan? 


2. The Minister Of Your City Who Has 
Conducted The Most Funerals. His esti- 
mate of the number. Those under the 
roughest conditions, weatherwise; services 
postponed on account of rain or snow. The 
longest distance the clergyman has traveled 
ior final rites; the most funerals he has held 
in a single day. The discontinuance of Sun- 
day funerals in many cities. 


3. The Newspaper and Magazine Rack 
At The Local Library. The number of 
newspapers and periodicals on the subscrip- 
tion list; the extent of their popularity: 
types of magazines that attract the most 
readers. The capacity of the file for back 
numbers of magazines. 


4. Wives Of Local And County Law 
Enforcement Officers As Gun Marksmen. 
The leading Annie Oakleys and their high- 
est target scores; the firing grounds; taking 
part in tourneys. Wives who amount to 
ardent huntresses; their most successful ex- 
peditions. Tips on marksmanship. 


5. Cities Of Your State That Are Situ- 
ated On Rivers. Slant: How water re- 
sources have produced industries and with 
them prosperity. The latest industries to 
establish in the cities. Use of the rivers in 
pioneer times. Tragedies—and crimes— 
along the rivers. 


with the most hours of air travel to its 
credit. The oldest of the animal mascots: 


pets of feminine fliers. 


7. Pioneers In The Development Of 
Trans-Atlantic Commercial Telephone 
Service. Anniversary angle: The service got 
underway, from New York to London, on 
January 7, 1927. The rates and the expan- 
sion of the facilities. 


8. The Street Car Or Bus Barn In Your 
City. An insight into the building—a typ- 
ical day. Mechanics taking care of the 
vehicles; the chief causes of trouble. Num- 
ber of street cars or buses in use; the total 
number of miles they travel monthly. Safety 
program by the transportation company. 


9. Fatal Ascension Of A Balloonist In 
Your County Or State. Recollections of the 
fatality by oldest residents. Slant: How the 
county and state fairs of long ago featured 
ascensions with pilots as the top daredevils 
of that era. The foremost balloonists who 
visited your area. Play up the fact that Jan- 
uary 9, 1793, marked the first balloon 
ascension in America. 


10. A Sunday School Class of Deaf and 
Dumb Persons In Your Section. The teacher 
and his, or her, religious leadership. The 
extensive activities of the members. Slant: 
The enthusiastic work of the class with not 
a sound! 


11. Rendering First Aid To Wounded 
Law-Breakers. Rushing them to the hos- 
pital or, in the case of minor wounds, 
patching up the tough characters at the 
jail. Instant action in order to save a life. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
"*Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing’ 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
pat ag 3 All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; Boetry, lc per 
line, plus return charges. Minimum $1.00. Inquiries 


invited. 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louis 10, Missouri 


SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
1650 Brosdway New York 19, N. Y. 


GHOST WRITING 
NOVELS—BOOKS—RADIO SCRIPTS—STORIES 


Want to submit a novel, a book, or a radio script? Here’s your 
big chance. Authors whose work I have helped them with are 
selling. Let my creative re-writing help you to see your name 
in print. I not only edit, but polish and revise where necessary. 
I do not tell you what to do, I do it for you. Your manuscript 
is returned to you typewritten, ready for the publisher, showing 
off your a in it finest form. Carbon cosy furnished. $1.40 
per four type B4 es. Terms to be arran 

MARIE ADAM 1694 Blair Avenue, St. “Paul 4, Minnesota 





























WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
ublication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 

one. Presents winnin 7 from winners, judges, 

ad experts, 50c a copy, a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 
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Slant: The part of medical knowledge in 
the officers’ performance of duties. Are 
razors and ice-picks still in profuse use as 
weapons ? 


12. The Alma Maters Of High Schools 
And Colleges In Your State. When the 
songs were adopted; the composers; the 
oldest anthems. Schools that have the same 
alma maters. 


13. The Dean Of Gunsmiths In Your 
County. The most common repairs. The 
oldest guns the subject has repaired. Do 
some owners fail to call for their guns? Is 
the gunsmith a gun collector? If so, what 
are the most interesting guns in his collec- 
tion 


14. Shrubbery Cutting On Street Cor- 
ners In Your City As Safety Measures. In- 
terview the head of the traffic division of 
the police department. Statistics about the 
reduction of car accidents as the result of 
the shrubbery abbreviation. 


15. Artesian Wells. The number in your 
state and nearby states; the newest ones. 
Slant: The importance of artesian wells for 
municipal water systems and _ irrigation, 
in view of mounting population. 


16. A Motion-Picture Projectionist Of 
Your City Who Follows Amateur Movie- 
Making As A Hobby. His camera, pro- 
jector, and other equipment; his favorite 
subjects; details of trick photography. 


17. Slang At The County Jail Or The 
State Penitentiary. Terms employed by the 
inmates, as told by the sheriff or prison 
guards. Latest expressions. 


18. County Seats In Your State With 
The Shortest And The Longest Names. Did 
any of them receive their names from 
women? How many of them were named 
for settlers? Government seats that under- 
went changes in names in formative years. 


19. Graves Of Famous Poets. For in- 
stance, the final resting place of Edgar 
Allen Poe, who was born on this day in 
1809, is in Baltimore, Maryland, and ranks 
as a literary shrine. When Henry W. Long- 
fellow died, in 1882, he was buried i 





OC) we, me. mee 
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ENDURED WITH THE 
PYRAMIDS 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyra- 
mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 
lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
naught they overcame nature's forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produccd such characters as Amenhotep IV, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? recta es od 
Today it is known that they discovered and learned to inter- Mystery rhe tc 
pret certain Secret Methods for the development of their 
inner power of mind. They learned to command the inner 
forces within their own beings, and to master life. This secret 
art of living has been preserved and handed down throughout 
the ages. Today it is extended to those who dare to use its 
profound principles to meet and solve the problems of life in 
these complex times. 


This Sealed Book—FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achieve- 

ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to your- Use this 
self to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for 

the mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that every- coupon for 
one cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries FREE 

of life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you 

are one of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish copy of book 
to make use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a 

religious organization) will send you A Sealed Book of explanation SCRIBE H.Q.T. 

without obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the privacy of The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 

your own home, without interference with your personal affairs or San Jose, California 

manner of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or Please send free copy of Sealed Book 
strange practices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. which I shall read as directed. 

Use the coupon, and obtain your complimentary copy. en 


The ROSIC RUCI ANS ADDRESS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA CITY. 

















Mount Auburn Cemetery in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: and the grave of Ralph 
Waldo Emeerson is in Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery, near that of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, in Concord, Massachusetts. 


20. How To Get Rid Of Jinxs! The ob- 
servations of athletic coaches in your city or 
state on the subject. Indulging in supersti- 
tions. Good luck tokens carried by players 
and coaches alike. The longest losing streaks 
and how they were broken. 


21. Sleeping On Buses. Contact drivers 
at the local bus station. Do many passengers 
go past their destinations because of snooz- 
ing? Any snoring at times? The annoyance 
of crying babies: yelling for water. 


22. Recollections Of Singing Schools, As 
Given By A Veteran Musician. The at- 
tendance of the schools in their heyday: the 
leaders and their accomplishments. Old- 
time song books treasured by their present 


owners 


23. A Visit To The Laundry Of A 
Local Hospital. The equipment and num- 
ber of workers: the amount of clothes, 
sheets, etc., washed daily. At what rate do 
the bed clothes wear out? Slant: The clean- 
liness and sanitary conditions required in 


a hospital. 


24. A Woman Of Your County Who 
Has Been Maintaining A Country Store 
For A Quarter Of A Century Or More. 
Her business mottoes. Any holdups during 
her years as a storekeeper? Changes in the 
country store institution in the past twenty- 
five years. The worst annoyances. What 
about extending credit? Is the operator 
thinking about retirement? 

25. Use Of An X-Ray Set In Police 


Laboratories. Slant: How the set is vital be- 
cause it enables the officers to examine 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c per 1000 words 


60c with corrections in spelling and grammar 
Extra first and last pages and one carbon 
Please send postage 


JEANETTE SAYLORS 








2527 Hudspeth Dallas 16, Texas 
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suspicious boxes and packages which might 
contain explosives. Examining paintings and 
other objects of art by X-rays. 


26. School Teachers Of Your City Who 
Have Sideline Employment. Slant: Pro- 
fessors are not unlike students who hold 
afternoon and weekend jobs. Positions in 
the summer, as lifeguard. 


27. The Curse Of Pigeons! That means 
the courthouse, of course, and they are the 
objects of constant condemnation. Have 
they plaved havoc with the courthouse clock 
at times and made nuisances of themselves 
in other ways? Efforts to clean up the situa- 
tion, both literally and figuratively: 


28. How Local Doctors “Make” Them- 
selves Go Despite Sickness. Physicians who 
stick to old-time remedies for themselves. 
The longest periods local medics have 
stayed on duty without sleep. Slant: How 
physicians run the risk of catching diseases 
during their calls upon patients. 


29. Photo Finish! Thrilling sports con- 
tests in which the results have remained in 
doubt until photographs were studied. The 
role of photography in sports, not only of 
interest to fans but particularly to coaches 
and alumni clubs. 


30. The Dean Of Church Organists In 
Your City. Pastors under which she, or he. 
has served; number of church services in 
which she has taken part. Her preferences 
in hymns. Her musical activities outsid 
the church. 
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O* the 15th of each month, Writer’s 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
5,000 

The 


consists of detailed criticism of two 
short that 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 


word stories you write. 


week from their writing. They will, how- 


ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 

*We believe this to be the lowest pric ed 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 


tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments. 





Name 


Address 


City — 





[] Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 


Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


State 

















SECRETS OF SUCCESSFUL 
WRITING FOR CHILDREN! 


The Magic Formula. . . $2.00 


Laura Hougland, top national award winner on chil- 
dren’s stories, will send you THE MAGIC FORMULA 
FOR CHILDREN’S STORIES for only $2. Simple, 
easy method of plotting that turns pleasant sketches into 


stories editors sign checks for! 


50 Do's and Don'ts . . . $1.00 


With these 50 professional secrets of lis children’s 
stories, you shortcut years of rejection slips—send your 


LAURA HOUGLAND °<¢?'o.%4.v7eriin« 
CLEVELAND WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


January 24-25 
Workshops in fiction, article, juvenile and other fields 
conducted by top editors and writers. Cash prizes! For 
details write to: 
IRV LEIBERMAN 

Cleveland 15, Ohio 





565 Hipp Annex 











MILDRED I. REID 


For instruction by mail. For Chicago class. 
For plots and poetry. For N. H. Writers Colony. 


MY SEVEN BOOKS 


1—WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! (Basic Technique).......... $1.00 

2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! Formulas. 1957 Edition 2.50 

4— WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique)...... 2.s0 
3. 


5—WRIT-: ERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained). oo 
—_ RITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 3.00 
—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS. Novel, $3.50. From me 2.50 


49 Salem Lane MILDRED |. REID Evanston, Illinois 





SONGWRITERS 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER 
6 ISSUES $1.00 
(No renewals at this price) 


SAMPLE COPY 25c¢ 


SONGSMITH MAGAZINE 
511 W. Thurston Road 


Rochester 19, N. Y. 











VOICE WRITER! 


You Tape It—I'll Type it 
—Stories—Articles— 
(transcribed from tapes only) 
LILLIAN TAUTGES ELDERS 
2020 Pestalozzi Street PRospect 3-7710 
St. Louis 18, Mo. 








SCRIPT SERVICE 
TYPING & COPYING 


*REASONABLE RATES 


on scripts of all kinds 


*FAST, ACCURATE SERVICE 
using ALL ELECTRIC typewriters and mimeo- 
graph machines 


*NO JOB TOO LARGE OR SMALL 


SEVEN ARTS SCRIPT SERVICE 


45 E. 34th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 3-6540 











New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 27) 


Ziff Davis has plans which are not yet 
announced. The most leading questions 
elicited only that western and detective 
books may figure in these plans. 

John Christy has been promoted from 
managing editor to editor of SPORTS CARS 
ILLUSTRATED. The theme is exciting auto- 
mobiles, how and why they perform the 
way they do. Writers for this book need 
technical background and knowledge of 
automotive history. Writing requirements 
are high. 

Subjects are those which would interest 
sports and foreign car enthusiasts—sports 
competitions, highway safety, mechanical 
problems, racing, etc. Payment $150 to 
$450. Query first. 


More editorial changes at HILLMAN’S. 
James A. Bryans is now head of the HILL- 
MAN MEN’S GROUP, which includes PEOPLE 
TODAY, REAL ADVENTURE, CHAMP, REAL DE- 
TECTIVE, and HEADQUARTERS DETECTIVE 

The editor of the last two, REAL DETEC- 
TIVE, and HEADQUARTERS DETECTIVE, is now 
Robert C. Seaver, formerly a staff writer 
on the Chicago Daily News. 


HILLMAN PERIODICALS, INC. is at 53) 


Fifth Ave., New York City 17. 





You have until December 31, 1957, to 
enter a unique, world-wide novel contest 
sponsored by Rizzoli Editore, a Milan pub- 
lishing house,,in which the first prize is five 
million lire, or about $8,000 over and above 
royalties. The book may be written in Eng- 
lish, French, German, Italian, or Spanish. 
A contest requirement is that the protagonist 
of the book should be feminine. 

Known and unknown writers have an 
equal chance. Each author is required to 
omit his name from the manuscript, and 
to use instead a motto and a number. A 
sealed envelope must accompany each en- 
try, which must indicate on the outside the 
selected motto and the number, and inside 
the name and address of the author. 

Further details may be secured from 
Rizzoli’s United States representative, Leo 
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M. Rea, at the New York Herald Tribune, 
230 West 41st St., New York City 36. 


There is a new operation at DOUBLEDAY 
& COMPANY, adult picture books, which has 
been placed in charge of William N. Hall. 
If you have any ideas along these lines, 
send them to him at 575 Madison Ave., 
New York City 22. 

Working with Mr. Hall on this new proj- 
ect will be Ruth Shaor, formerly with 
ALFRED A. KNOPF. Mr. Hall is also editor 
of the Garden City juvenile books. 


There is a strong possibility that Curtis 
Brown Ltd., one of the leading literary 
agencies, is merging with another literary 
agency, James Brown Associates. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY announces a 
new editor for their trade department, 
Beulah Phelps Harris, formerly associate 
editor at E. P. DUTTON, and at MCGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY. 


THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY had 1200 
employees in 250 branches in the United 
States and Canada when it discontinued 
its distribution of magazines and paperback 
books. This group is now suing the News 
Company for $1,800,000 in severance pay, 
in the New York State Supreme Court. 


This group is represented by the same 
law firm, Lands, Taylor and Scoll, who 
so successfull managed the severance pay 
suit for the employees of CROWELL-COLLIER, 
when that firm discontinued publication of 
COLLIER’S and WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION. 


Craig Rice died at the age of 49. She was 
the author of 14 mystery books, published 
by SIMON AND SCHUSTER. Total paperback 
sales of the 9 books, published by pocKET 
BOOKS, amount to 3,115,000 copies. Sep- 
tember 13 was the publishing date of her 
last book, “Knocked For A Loop.” 


Carl Bakal editor of REAL announces that 
Augustino Pennetta formerly with coRONET 
is the new art director. 


Beacon Press has opened a New York 
office which is in charge of Felix Morrow. 
The address is 101 West 31st St., New 
York 1, N. Y. 








HELP 


LONG-EXPERIENCED NEW YORK 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
CAN NOW ACCEPT 
LIMITED NUMBER OF CLIENTS 
CRITICISM — REVISION 
REWRITING 


A. J. HAMMERSLOUGH 


5008 Beach 50th Street, Sea Gate 
Brooklyn 24, New York 





For Travel, Adventure and Writing Instruction 
Open the New Year in Bermuda, Dec. 27th to Jan. 2nd, 
with the first Writers’ Flying Workshop. Or take our 
away-from-winter Writers’ Floating Workshop aboard 
3.8. Nassau Jan. 10th to 17th; Queen of Bermuda, 
March 15th-2Ist, June 27th and July 1958. Writers’ 
Sea-Air Workshop to Rio de Janeiro, August. 
Available only through 
AMERICAN-FOREIGN TRAVEL ASSOCIATES 

34D. So. Clinton Street Doylestown, Pa. 





FLORIDA BOOMS AGAIN 


National Free Lance Writers Club, Inc. 
Headquarters Orlando, Florida 
Interested in new members. Offers free criticism one 
short manuscript. Frank advice you can trust. 
Dues $3.00 annually 
Includes official membership, press cards and auto 
stickers to those who qualify. Write: 


508 Mariposa Orlando, Florida 








WANTED—Stories hy UNKNOWN WRITERS 





ONE MS. TYPED FREE 


To relieve typist's tedium I'll type free the most 
interesting ms. received each month. Neat, accu- 
rate work, one carbon copy, 60c per 1,000 words 
plus return postage. 


LINDA MARSHALL, Austin, Colorado 


POEMS WANTED 


To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 





A. DART & DUNCAN 
Run by Writers . .. For Writers 


New York and Hollywood Television markets demandin 
new material. Acceptable scripts bring $750-$1330 Mini- 
mum. FREE DETAILS of our BONDED SERVICES. 


5617-A Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Personal interest in each ms. Neat, accurate, 
prompt service. 60c per 1000, book lengths 55c 
per 1,000. Mailed flat. Free carbon. Extra first 
and last pages. 


ROBERTA WILLIAMS 
1792 30th St. Boulder, Colorado 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of WritER’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer's magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men. theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals”’ is fifteen cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and address; box number, $1.80. 

Copy with moncy order or check for December issue must 
reach us by November 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. : 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to ‘reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and _ literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











WHY PAY? DO IT YOURSELF. Criticize, and cor- 
rect, your own stories, very same way experts do. 
Self-Critic, $1. Physical Reactions of Emotions, 
75c. Both, $1.40. Delano Publishers, 232 Delano 
Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


LETTERS REMAILED FROM MEXICO CITY, 25c. 
Six color viewcards $1.00, return them for free 
remailing. Robinson, Apartado 23548, Mexico 10, 
DF, Mexico. 

MEDICAL QUESTIONS authoritatively anonsres, 


Accuracy guaranteed. Be questions, $1.0 
B. W. Tallman, 8313-D N. Kilpatrick, Skokie, nt 


MANUSCRIPTS—POETRY, 1 PROSE—considered for 
publication. Poets of America Publishing Co., 373 


W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. 
TOP CARTOONIST TO ¢ GHOST animal strip. 
Box C-3. 


WRITERS: APPLIED TECHNIQUES of Imagistics 
sustains production and creativity. Free informa- 
tive brochure. Autodynamics, Box 847, Ocean 
Park, Calif. 


PRESS CARD — Beautiful bicolored, wallet size, 
opens the door to many courtesies. A must for 
every free-lance writer or photographer. Auto 
sticker included, pp $1.00. Commercial Masters, 
Gardiner, N. ¥. 


CARTOON GAGS. Five cents each. Kohnhorst, 10922 
Aletta Ave., Culver City, Calif. 





LETTERS REMAILED MIAMI, Miami Beach, 20c. 
Typewritten message, color view card, 50c. Sunday 


classified section, $1.00. E. H. Lyle, 601 S.W. 19th 


Road, Miami 36, Fla. 


WRITERS, COME TO MEXICO CITY. Inexpensive 
living, many story ideas, colorful atmosphere, 
ideal climate. Free details how to save money on 
travel, accommodations, etc. Robinson, Apartado 
23548, Mexico 10, DF, Mexico. 





WRITE A COLUMN—Your personal format. Send 
$1.00 to Syndicate, Dept. D, 7259 Fulton Ave., No. 
Hollywood, Calif. 





500 NAME AND ADDRESS LABELS, only $1.00. 
Your name and address beautifully printed on 
quality gummed paper. Also, Pocket Secretary- 
Wallet, with replaceable memo pad and 3 quality 
retractable ball pens, blue, red and green, only 
$1.00. Ideal for ‘‘little’’ gifts. W. L. Whiteman, 
1 Franklin Garden, Boston 21, Mass. 






sharing basis. Details free. Golden Rule Press, 
Hollister 13, Calif. 
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WE’LL PUBLISH YOUR ARTICLES on co-op profit- 





“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 


TERIAL’’—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, a Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to tors, Sample 
Order and Agreement Forms, Ry Complete Folio 
$2.00 postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift 
copy of ‘175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Fea- 
tures’’ included with Folio. American Features 
Syndicate, Dept. 237, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minn, 


GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 


for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 52. 
Will Lozier. 


GOPARTNERSHIPS—Florida business writing, 
dancing. Information 10c. Chuck Brooks, 605 
Pinellas Park, Florida. 


WILL DO RESEARCH (N.Y.C. vicinity) historic, 
economic, fiction, etc. Box C-4. 


LETTERS REMAILED, 25c. Your typewritten mes- 
sage color souvenir card, 50c. Sunday classified 
airmailed, $1.00. ANYTHING ELSE? Service 
Unlimited, 166 23rd Ave., San Francisco 21. 


SEE HOW IT’S DONE. Word by Word Analysis of 
Model Story. You’ll learn plenty. 75c. Surprise 
Endings, For Stories, 75c. Both, $1.40. Delano Pub- 
lishers, 232 Delano Ave., Yonkers, ms Us 


UNIQUE XMAS CARDS! Your message imprinted 
on 100 colorful pictorial wall calendars, $7.95. Cus- 
tom made stamp (beautiful script), $1.50. Name- 
craft, Box 13-W, Arlington 74, Mass. 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
big money. Learn secrets. Help fiil the huge de- 
mand. Amazing opportunity. ee plan. Tropical 
Fish Breeders, Los Angeles 61. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. 
8109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! ‘The Home Worker Mag- 
azine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 20-D East 
Delaware, Chicago 11. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


—- RITER collaborators welcomed. Ed Mar- 
tin, Berlin, Connecticut. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR R WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 








Two for $1.25 
Marvin Schmidt, 





THEY HAND HIM $100! Free “425 Secret Small 
Businesses.’’ Shoestring plans! Work home— 
sparetime. Publico-ST2, F na ly Calif. 





FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 





USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
bought, sold and exchanged. Send 10c for Bargain 
List. SMITH’S, 124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 


CONTEST FOR MANUSCRIPTS. See my ad page 
71. Linda Marshall. 








$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
ad, this magazine, page 80. Natalie Newell, 
Ghostwriter. 


WHOEVER, WHATEVER | YOU’RE DOING—join 
winning teams. See GOPARTNERSHIPS 


advertisement. 




























ENCHANTING PUBLIC STENOGRAPHY (What WANT TO BUY NEW OR USED BOOKS by authors 
to Charge). Complete guide, $2. Steno Publi- Hammond Innes, John Buchan, James Ullman and 
cations, Box 253, Tyler, Texas. Victor Canning. Send list of titles and prices to 








fi Don Cole, KGCX, Williston, N. D. 
ROMANTIC RHINE, 10 artistic color postcards suit- soma 
able for framing plus your typewritten message. LIVE IN SUNNY SOUTH—winter or year-round! 
Original birthday, Xmas gifts. $2. Carl Frank, Modern furnished 4-room or 5-room house ($35, 
Postfach 435, Koeln 1, Germany. 45 per —— on 160 wooded acres. Desk, type- 
——_——— writer table included. Write Lott Bailey, B k- 
WRITERS — IF YOU WRITE POEMS, religious haven, Miss. ihe sities ve 


verse or write for religious publications, radio or ——_ 
television, send for a free copy of HOLLYWOOD LETTERS REMAILED FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
Digest. We specialize in printing private editions 25e, receiving-forwarding $3.00 month. Kent, P.O. 
of poems. Trinity Press, Post Office Box 683-D, Box 4606. 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 


mn ARE YOU OLD-FASHIONED? Still using the ol 
PLOTS: Two $1.00. F. Flaherty, Pine, Holyoke, ce ter Face 





cliches when you write about blindness? Send for 
Massachusetts. free ne ag eg list of cliches, taboos and miscon- 
we a - ceptions for writers. Public Education Depart- 
SONG REQUEST GUARANTEES ROYALTIES. In- ment, American Foundation for the Blind, 15 
structions two dollars. Howard Olenik, Mt. Mor- West 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 
ris, Michigan. —— 
_— FREE MEALS—Earn as you travel. Sell repeat item 
CREATE THOUSANDS CHARACTERS and plots to restaurants. Free details. Brinco, Box 5422, 
easily. Character Creator $1, Plot Creator $1, Minneapolis 8, Minn. 
Details FREE. Ralph Blois, 2208A Overdene, aiacauaine 
Rockford, Illinois. es rpem THE ISLAND OF ROMANCE, 
¥ s , abulous Mackinac Island, Michigan, 50c¢ each. 
BEGINNERS! MAKE UP TO $200 MONTHLY with Local Post Cards, 2 for 25c. Gust Peterson, Box 
“department letters’’. List of markets, require- 555, Mackinac Island, Mich. 
ments, rates, etc., $1.00. Cash, money order or 





stamps. Also—BEGIN TO SELL! Price, $1.00. MAKE MONEY AT HOME—35 profitable, up-to- 
Berry Hill Enterprises, Angola, N. Y. date, valuable and practical ways. $1.00 (no stamps 
se). G yn, 542 E. St. New 
NUDIST CAMP DIRECTORY of entire U. S.—24 in a ee 
Florida and California—swimming pools, healthy an 
natural settings, remarkably inexpensive gardens BE PREPARED FOR DEATH every way. Proven 
of Eden, ideal for writers. $1 cash, no checks. details, $1.00. Rev. Ruth H. Painter, Box 27, 
Box B-3. St. Paul 2, Minn. 





LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. Sleep- LIBRARY RESEARCH, CANVASSING, public con- 
Learning Research Association, P. O. Box 610- tact, New York area. Low rates. Information Re- 
WD, Omaha 1, Nebraska. search, Box 722, Riverhead, N. Y. 





FREE BOOK, 505 Odd Successful Businesses. Work $3.00 OFFERED for good copies, FRONT FOR 
home. Pacific, 44B, Oceanside, Calif. MURDER. Emery, Avon paperback, 1951. Box C-1. 





FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and CLIPPINGS FOR WRITERS. All kinds. Sample 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 





2 . t assortment, $1.00. Also letters remailed from New 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. York City, 25c each. International Bureau, P. O. 
PRIVATE EDITION PRINTING: Novels, Histories, Sas SP Pe SN Os 





Poetry, 250 copies up, quality work, cut-rate WRITE LIKE PROFESSIONAL, and Sell. Tricks of 
prices. No obligation for our estimate. Rickard, 





- oe as Professional, 75c. Beginning Most Important 
30 Prince, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. Part of Story. Editors judge by it. Learn to 
rin Stories, 75¢c. Both $1.40. Del Publish- 
FLORIDA OR BUST?—One dollar brings you com- —. oe me jase ~ soo am N. Y. a 
plete information job opportunities your field, . 4 





housing availabilities, moving costs, everything -REETING CARI TIST. studi -anted. H 
you need to know. Bromley, 10681 Gulf Blvd., St. GREETING » ae Siossim-gg se cai — 








assig =x? . ‘ood, Nebr. 

Petersburg, Florida. assignments. Box 28, Elmwood br 
ABC SHORTHAND FOR WRITERS, $2. Return- CREATIVE IDEAS FLOW OBEDIENTLY! Pos- 
able. Zinman, Bayside, Va : sible? Yes, alleges hypnotist Nard King in amazing 
‘ aiid? Bien book: “‘SELF-HYPNOSIS—GUIDE TO ITS WON- 
DERS.” Must reading for creative thinkers! $2.00 
HANDWRITING ANALYSIS is a science and a pro- —delighted or refund. Verity Publications, New- 


fession. Graduates of the Grapho Analysis Society 
are active in TV, radio, writing features for slicks 
and house organs—and getting paid! Ezell Eiland, INFORMATION 
Texas, feature story in Railroad Monthly. Sam 
Johnson placed handwriting feature in Texas 
Teacher’s Journal. Another grapho analyst sold 
story to Office Executive. Toni Lalimi in New York 
hit Journal of Lifetime Living, drew fat check! It 
foes on all the time. Here is a growing uncrowded 
profession-business where you give service. Ex- 
perts command fees up to $75 an hour! Real oppor- 
tunity for men and women who want to get ahead. 
Free Trial Lesson, examination, details to all over 
21. Write now! 1.G.A.S., Inc., 1007 Wilhoit Build- 


foundland 15-D, N. J. 





GUIDE for cartoonists and gag- 
writers. Cartoon markets, lessons, tips, etc. Send 
for trial free copy. Information Guide, 2776 Cali- 
fornia Ct., Lincoln 10, Nebr. 





SONG POEMS. Revise if necessary; poem arrange- 
ment; 2 inked copies. Teacher-composer, twenty- 
five years’ experience. Introductory offer, $5.00. 
Write L. R. Devine, 14 Fallbrook St., Carbondale, 
Pennsylvania. 





i Neaieilien cath ART WORK, TECHNICAL OR GENERAL. Fillers, 
ing, Sprinn field, Me. story illustrations, cartoons, a bro- 
ITS inti ' — chures, fliers, ads, posters. You name it. Lowest 
Paras Denesintton bf Menthocks cemtetiing possible rates. Art Specialties, Box 254A, Johns- 
Prize Program. sent on receipt of self-addressed town, Ohio. 





sta 5 LEIDOGRAPH, A _ Na- : ; Rng es ; : 
et deacon as Sealer. 624, N. Vernon Ave.. FREELANCE WRITERS WANTED. Leading busi- 











D: ; : ness publication needs writers in coastal and river 
a sa areas to take non-technical assignments on marine 
WRITE FEATURES and fillers. Send for particu- and related subjects. Write Rivers & Harbors, 80 
lars. Underhill, Beebe, Ark. Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. 
THEY HAND HIM $100! — Free Packet, Secret PLEASE TAKE MY PLOTS AND OUTLINES for 
Journal. 919 Secrets—Plans! Work home. Pub- Ww riting, also some stories, need revision. Box 893, 
lico-WW, Oceanside, Calif. Lorida, Fla. 
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WHAT I HAVE LEARNED about Subsidized Pub- 
lishing. $1.00. Frank Felton, 1738 Westlake North, 


Seattle 9, Wash. 
WRITERS: PROFESSIONALS, BEGINNERS. Cor- 


respondence exchange. Postage requested. Chanel 
Monaghan, 236 Columbia PI., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 










MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPER ITEMS 
for publishers! Newscraft Publishers, WD-983 E. 
Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 














THAT UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT. Have it 
bound into a beautiful volume for your own 
ve: Write Parnassus Bookbinding, Nokomis, 

orida. 


CARTOON GAGS FOR SALE, cash. Professional 
gagwriter. Ed. Madden, GPO Box 693,, Syracuse, 


New York. 


IF A NEW LOOK AT SCIENCE and the New 
Testament interests you, please write David 
Stenevad, 2536 Pillsbury, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


HOW I GET $1 TO $500 CHECKS. Free details. 
WARCO’S, 2689C Coolidge, Oakland 1, California. 


WIN INDEPENDENCE .. . Make big $$$ home 
rofits. ‘‘Home Business Digest Magazine’’ shows 
ow. Sample copy 35c. Hamilton, Dept. 4-WD, 
Woolsey Sta., Astoria 5, N. Y 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories, Arti- 
cles and Poems, by professional authors, avail- 
able to writers who want to sell. Send stamp for 
details to Wm. Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 






































IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 

1958 WHOLESALE CATALOG. Buy your writer’s 
supplies at wholesale prices. Send for our 2-volume 
catalog listing Royal typewriters, desks, filing 
cabinets staplers, luggage, watches, wallets, pen 
and pencil sets, books and thousands of other 
items at legitimate wholesale prices. The 2-volume 
catalog for only $1.00 postpaid. All merchandise 
brand new and guaranteed. Send today to Phil G. 
Versage, 851% Summit Street, Brooklyn 31, N. Y., 


Dept. WD. 






















Newspaper Syndicates 
(Continued from page 35) 





or part of a body. The photos 






Submit singles or groups of shots. 






Superior [Features Syndicate, 






president, writes: 









these qualifications.” 








tive editor. 
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are for use in 
their safety feature, “Death on the Highway.” 


Inc., 251 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Andre F. L’Eveque, 


“About the most specific requirement I can 
give is for any kind of subject that is new, 
different, and has a wide reader appeal. This 
would include comics, women’s features, sports 
items and columns on any subject that would fit 


Transworld Feature Syndicate, Inc., 23 W. 
47th St., New York 36, N. Y. Freda Joel, execu- 


“Transworld is interested in stories of adven- 
ture (fiction or true) articles which are not local 
in aspect—that is, which would interest the peo- 





ple of Italy and/or those of Australia or South 
Africa. We like good mysteries—long, short or 
book length. The following rate top priority: 

1. Articles on women—how to look younger, 
how to make-up (illustrated) are always in- 
teresting. 

2. Medical articles by authors with solid re- 
search background. 

3. Movie articles. 

4. Unusual animal stories (illustrated).” 


United Feature Syndicate, 220 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. Steve Ellison, editor. 

“For our Spotlite feature articles, we would 
like three, five or six-part factual articles. We use 
non-fiction material which stress the human in- 
terest angle. 

A brief outline should be submitted, covering 
each part of the proposed series. Send outlines to 
James L. Freeman ,managing editor. Payment is 
made on publication date.” 


Elaine Whitney Features Syndicate, P.O. Box 
1056, Moses Lake, Wash. Miss Whitney writes: 

“We are a brand-new syndicate this year, and 
will be interested in looking over material from 
freelancers sometime soon. At present we do have 
enough features. I am listing here a few pointers 
which may be helpful to beginners who are in- 
terested in syndicating their work. 

“1. Articles with an inspired, helpful angle 
to aid homemakers and mothers are increasingly 
in demand. Teenagers need guidance, mentally 
and spiritually. Any suggestions which can be of 
aid to them is salable. 

“2. If freelancers send to advertising manager 
a letter describing in detail the type of column 
they have, requesting a reply, enclosing stamped 
envelope, they will have aroused curiosity and 
interest. Emphasis is on clear and short descrip- 
tions. 

“3. We sell columns on a six-month contract 
basis. A beginner can expect about 45% from 
contract sold. It is much easier to sell weekly 
editors. They are interested in shorts, short 
stories, and will readily accept good serials.” 


Women’s News Service, 229 W. 43rd, New 
York, N. Y. Anita Colby, president and editor. 

Women’s News Service wants feature stories 
of interest to and about women, both individual 
features, and series. For series, the syndicate 
would prefer to see outlines before making any 
committment. Material should be sent to Frank 
Lowe, managing editor. 

“We feel that women’s news is not for women’s 
pages solely,” Miss Colby says. “Women are in- 
terested in every page of a newspaper as a rule, 
and women’s features should reflect the same 


wide appeal.” 


World Press Association, P.O. Box 566, Lan- 
caster, S. C. M. S. Jaeckel, managing editor, 


says: 
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wide variety of material. We want topflight fea- 
tures suited to a worldwide audience. Our Lon- 
don office is asking for “feature articles, pictures, 
science fiction and fiction material, children’s 
games and news items which can be sold to area 
newspapers. 


“Analyze your newspaper for the general fea- 
ture lineup and prepare your material on Sea 
Foam Bond, carefully, neatly. Everything should 
be high in human interest. Unless you are an 
expert, and know your subject, inside out, no 
politics or international affairs. If you are an 
expert, shoot the works. Daily columns 600-700 
words, 3 times weekly, best run. If you are not a 
humorist, don’t try to write it. 1,200 to 1,500- 
word Sunday articles for feature sections. 

“The opportunity market is wide open. Many 


successful American features came back from 
overseas. Address your manuscripts to: M. S. 
Jaeckel, managing editor.” 


To order THE EDITOR AND PUBLISHER Syndi- 
cate Directory send $1 to the Writer’s Digest 
Book Department, 22 East 12th Street, Cincin- 
nati 10, Ohio. This lists the names, addresses, 
editor and number and type of column offered 
by each syndicate; also each column is listed by 
both title and author. Also all columns are 
separately listed under classifications such as 
“Astrology,” etc. 





WHEN YOU 


of 750-1,500 words. 


individually criticised. 





“World Press at the moment is interested in a 





ATTENTION — Manuscripts, stories, articles 
—corrected, edited, typed on electric type- 
writer, and made ready for publishers. I 
FURNISH BOND PAPER, ONE CARBON 
AND ALL POSTAGE. 

Under 10,000 words...45c page, over...35¢ page. 
A-A SECRETARIAL SERVICE 


802 Portland Trust Bidg. Portland, Oregon 


SHORTHAND in 
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55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 33,8) 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By college graduate. Flawless spelling and punctuation, 
beautifully tailored on best bond and carefully proof- 
read. Extra first page, free carbon, mailed flat. 20c per 
finished page, plus postage. Editing if desired. 
PATRICIA M. GRUMAN 


5652 N. Virginia Ave. Chicago 45, Illinois 


GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I’d 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue 








Flushing 55, N. Y. 











This chair reserved for you 


STUDY WITH THE EDITORS OF WRITER’S DIGEST. 
Nothing i is a sure thing in this world, but you have a better chance 
of selling what you write if you have professional advice. 
Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sell short fiction 


WD's 


You get six writing assignments—specific lessons on short fiction 
plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then you write two short 
fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets. Your work is 


Five years of preparation and 30 years of experience went into 
the writing of this course. 
on a 30 day money-back agreement. 
is offered free if you enroll now. 


Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold 
The Writer’s 1957 Yearbook 





Yearbook. 


Name 


Address 











QO) Enroll me in Writer’s Digest’s Short Fiction Course. I enclose $10. Send the balance of my 
course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c delivery charge in 60 days. Also send, free, Writer’s 1957 


O Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 
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u-7 Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio °", "2 = 
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PERSONAL, FRIENDLY 


aid in showing how to acquire craftsmanship 
to write salable stories. Am a friendly listener, 


too. 
GARRY ROORKE 
1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Thoroughly experienced. Carbon, extra first 

and last page free. Proofread and mailed fiat. 

60c per thousand plus postage. $1.00-minimum. 
BARBARA MEISNER 

290 Ridgewood Road, Key Biscayne, Miami, Florida 





CONFESSIONS! ° 


Get into this well paying market where beginners are welcome. 
We handle confessions ently. No other stories accepted for 
ticism or sales 
Our service is personalized. We work with you in a market 
where the absence of by- ree —— you an even chance with 


pros. 
Story criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum, Rates for 
°o t 


utlines and other services on request, 


DORIS KRAKOWER ASSOCIATES 
GPO Box 1052 New York 1, N. Y. 
(Publishers of CONFESSION YEARBOOK) 





PRINTING 


For authors and poets. 200 24-page, size 6x9 books for 
$88.80. Beautifully printed, in your choice type. Leather- 
ette embossed hard paper cover. Work guaranteed. Fast 
delivery. 

MERCHANTS PRESS 


P.O. Box 112 Taylor, Texas 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond — Free carbon copy 
50c per 1000 words 
RUBY WATSON 
Worthington, Ind. 
Telephone: 154-L 


Freeman Apts. 
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WRI T E SONGS? 
a 
Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 
1650 WD Broadway New York 19 





MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts including tapes 
GENE TUTTLE 
560 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 El Cajon, California 





I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 

of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 

I may be able to help you see your name in print and 

make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 

Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 
WILL HEIDEMAN 


P.O. Box 107-D Fern Park, Florida 
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19 Medical and Health Markets 
(Continued from page 18) 


words. The most interesting and readable treat- 
ment is highly anecdotal. MD bylines are fine, 
but we will use articles without them. A good 
piece will bring $150 to $300, depending .. .” 


Household Magazine, 912, Kansas Ave., To- 
peka, Kan., John M. Carter, editor. 

Household buys about five medical articles per 
year, mostly anecdotal case history type. Length 
1,000 to 3,000 words. MD byline is not re- 
quired. Query first, to Albert Roland, associate 
editor at the given address. 


Macleans, 481 University Ave., Toronto 2, 
Canada. IanSclanders, articles editor, writes: 

As Mr. McKelvey says, MACLEAN’S does use 
medical articles fairly frequently. We like ma- 
terial that has to do with new developments in 
medicine. For example, we carried the first report 
on the use of LSD to induce psychosis in normal 
people, a research project undertaken to ascertain 
whether certain types of insanity were caused by 
a disruption in the chemistry of the body. We 
reported on hypothermia, the technique of re- 
ducing the patient’s temperature far below 
normal before heart operations, when this was 
first being used, and also did early reports on 
tranquilizers, the relation of cigarette smoking to 
lung cancer, air pollution. 

Using the ‘look-what-they’ve-learned-about 
approach, we have dealt with familiar subjects 
like headaches, eyesight, hearing, taste and smell, 
bringing our readers up to date on the latest re- 
search done on these things and what it has 
shown. And we have run narrative articles under 
such titles as What It’s Like To Live With Dia- 
betes and I Suffered A Heart Attack. 

“In medical articles, we make a point of saying 
what is happening in Canada. If a cure is found 
for a disease, we mention how many Canadians 
suffer from the disease. 

“The best length for us is from 4,000 to 5,000 
words and payment starts at $300 and goes con- 
siderably higher if a writer appears regularly in 
the magazine, Submit work to me.” 


Pageant, 535 5th Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
Sey Chassler, executive editor, says: 

“As far as what we want in the health field 
right now goes, I think we can say that we like 
our medical and health stories to by dramatized 
by either a first person approach or a thir 
person narrative treatment, if it concerns de- 
velopments in medicine and health. 

“We do not especially look for scoops 
beats on ‘“‘new miracles,” unless they are sub- 
stantial and proven. We also like, from time to 
time, a complete updating on medical subjects. 


Parade, 285 Madison Ave., New York 1’, 
N. Y., Morris Weeks, Jr., associate editor. 























































BOOKS for writers 


CAREERS IN WRITING 


JUVENILE WRITING 





REFERENCE 

































Burack 


GUARANTEE 


THESE BOOKs are selected by the 
editors of Writer’s DicEsT as 
the most authoritative and help- 
ful for writers wishing to learn 
more about their profession. 
You’re entitled to return books 
for full cash refund within ten 
days if not thoroughly satisfied. 


Name 








City 





Careers in Religious Journalism. . $2.50 a Book Field....... 3.50 — =< Thee 5. Slang. 7.00 
sele i : erry an an den Bar 
ea ove Make Your Story.... 4.00) W ~— ad vag Soeee _ Dictionary of American Proverbs 6.00 
Veoe - pptebs Writing for a Living. 2.75 Writing Juvenile Fiction. ... 3.50 | Dictionary of Thoughts 4.95 
earney Whitney | Encyclopedia of Superstitions 3.50 
Free ianme Photographer’s 3.75 MARKETS English Grammar Simplified 1.75 
an 00. . . a . 
How to Write for Money 1.50 | im ond Publisher Syndicate ‘as Menaal of Coppi Practice 6.50 
Sou ae Gane Story and Sell It. 2.95 | The Law of Literary Property 5.00 | Phrase Finder 6.95 
St. Johns } Wittenberg Practical Handbook of Better 
Narrative Technique . 4.00 | Where and How to Sell Your English 1.50 
Uzzell ictures 2.00 Colby 
111 Don’ts for Writers 3.00 | Writer’s Market 4.50) Rental Wesshulere Balia 
Elwood nes Mathieu @ Alvarez ma ; fs eo a 
Practical Guide to Writing 2.00 su & Se a : ~ 
Lai - ‘o ouch Typing in Ten Lessons 4 
Successful Interviewing 3.75 NOVEL WRITING Webster’s New World Dictionary 
- Rig * «’s How 1.00 Cans Novel Writing 3.50 re Aa ne the nee 6.75 
riters: Her . urac ee , 
"Rei ity Hea How to Weite = Novel 4.00 Western Words 3.75 
Writing for Christian Publications 3.00 | Yomro 
steyee 3.06 : 
Writing for the Scat 3.00 | Novel he the Making 3.00 SHORT STORY WRITING 
Writing <r 1.50 Technique rad the Novel 2.00 nt Short Story Writing 4.50 
owen es 
a e Sten, The 4:50 PLAYWRITING Weiss dhe Fhoxt Short ats 
Writing to Sell 2.75 | Playwright at Work 3.50 ses 
Meredit Tan Druten Short Story Writing for a Profit.. 2.75 
Your Creative Power 3.50 Pointers on Playwriting 2.00 Blackiston 
sborn Niggli — : 
A oe : . | Writers: Learn to Earn 3.00 
y M7 . r - . : 
ARTICLE WRITING Summer Theatres 1.65 as 
a <4 ng $18,000 A Year es PLOTTING AND REVISION a Help Yourselves 2.50 
ree Lance riting J) | . f Ficti 3.00 é 
Farrar Sens Writers: Try Short Shorts 3.00 
aigee Ge eases and Sell 3.59 | How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 | Reid 
é oa amilton \ 
Hal Borland Oy, Plots that Sell 3.00 | Neltiog - Fiction 3.50 
Spare Time Article Writing for | pT aeeepiect ampbe 
Money 3.95 | 36 Dramatic Situations 2.75 | Writing the Confession Story 2.75 
Le erer cle Writi 3.50 Polti Collett 
Technique in Article Writing “| Writing: Advice and Devices 3.75 
Ber Campbell TV 
Write vg Trade Journals 2.75 sampve TV AND RADIO 
Writheg "Non- Fiction 3.50 POETRY AND VERSE Eric Heath’s Writing for eas 
Campbell | An Editor Looks at Poetry 2.00 Television 6.95 
Coblentz meats acs 
CARTOONING Complete Rhyming Dictionary _ 3.00 Hi “aaa for Television 2.30 
. . Wo 
Basic Drawing 4.00 | First Peincigles of Verse 3.00 | Television Plays 3.75 
Priscilla . 00 Hillyer Chayefsky 
Drawing and Selling Cartoons ta | Une Rhyming Dictionary 6.00 Television Writing 3.50 
DETECTIVE WRITING Writing and Selling Greeting Card o éshenssiyl aa on 
Encyclopedia of Criminology 5.00 Verse 2.00 | Television Writing and Selling 5.75 
Modan Criminal Investigation. . 4.75 | Bar berks 
Soderman @ O’Connell | Writing ’ Light Verse 2.75 | Writing for Television 3.00 
Mystery Writer’s Handbook 3.95 | rmour Seldes 
rean 
Writing Detective and Mystery 
Fiction 3.50 § WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th St., 


Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid: 


Address 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 


Payment of $ 


enclosed 














MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 


Neat, accurate work on 20 lb. bond. One free carbon. 


All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
60c per thousand words. 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., WAbash 4-3708 





Want to tie up with a new agency 


and grow with us???? 


Rates: $4.50 for first 5000 words, $.75 for eock additional 
thousand, $9 for plays and teleplays; $14 for books. Fee 
refunded when we sell your manuscript and regular 10% 


commission charged. 
MILLER WRITER'S SERVICE 
Agenting & Criticism 
138 Carlisle Ave. Paterson 1, N. J. 





AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 











FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
= instruction; books, stories, speeches, fod pes poems. 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed w 

Free carbon on white paper. $1.25 to $1.75 a tae word 
“RMA A. GWIN- BUCHANAN 

(San Francisco 1918 to 1 
Dept 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton ? California 


FICTION PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
by Zeiger Hay JUST OFF THE PRESS 


Triangle Publishing Co., 3104 Ross Ave., Dallas, Texas 
A book no fiction writer can afford to be without. 


Price $2.00 
STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY 
Ill rewrite it for you. TV or radio scripts written from 
your material. 


ZEIGER HAY, Writer's Workshop 
1223 W. Kirk San ated, Texas 


CORRECT TYPING 


Manuscripts which are prepared in conformity 

with the highest editorial requirements will give 

you the advantage. 65c per thousand. Mailed flat. 
PAULINE LOZIER 

134-35 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 














SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 





MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-39 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





HELP FOR WRITERS WHO DESIRE SUCCESS 


If you need thorough training in basic writing 
technique, or competent criticism of your 
stories; send stamped-addressed envelope for 
detailed information about my servics. 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 
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“We buy about six to ten medical articles a 
year averaging 1500 words each. We prefer 
queries, and like to see outlines. We use photos, 
if available. We have no preference as to type 
of article—anecdotal, case history or pournalistic; 
however, we always are interested in case histories 
where the subject is fresh or dramatic. 

“In general, we prefer M.D. bylines, but have 
no objections to the “as-told-tos’”. Our rate per 
article runs from $200 up. Donald Wayne, 
articles editor, is in charge of script submission.” 


Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y., (Mrs.) Margaret Albrecht, arti- 
cles editor, has the following information to pass 
on to freelancers: 

“We use one health article in every issue, 
focused on children, usually on prevention of or 
care during illness, or living with handicapped 
youngsters. They must be authoritative and help- 
ful to parents. No “‘scare’”’ pieces unless a threat 
is genuine. Length varies from 1500 to 2500 
words. Submit introduction plus outline.” 






Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., Robert Stein, managing editor. 

REDBOOK uses mostly first person articles about 
individuals afflicted by disease, and we consider 
these to have a more personal courage slant than 
a medical one. Our interest in such pieces is in 
what the writer has to say about the attitudes 
and actions of the person involved rather than 
in getting across facts about a particular disease 
he happens to have. 

“The only strictly medical article that we 
regularly use is designed to give readers infor- 
mation and understanding of the choices they 
have in dealing with doctors, hospitals and other 
medical facilities. 

“Madelin Alk, who writes our regular health 
page, is the editor to whom suggestions for 
medical articles should be addressed.” 

Real, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 
Carl Bakal, editor. 

Mr. Bakal, formerly WD photojournalism col- 
umnist, writes: 

“We are constantly in the market for articles 
in all of the five categories which Nat McKelvey 
mentions. Our great need is for material on new 
development in medicine. Or, should the article 
be on a hardy perennial like headaches, eyes, 
heart trouble, ets., we would need some topical 
peg on which to hang the story. Everything we 
use must interest men between the ages of say 
20 to 55. This would rule out certain diseases 
such as arthritis which is generally associated 
with old age, unless the writer can show that the 
disease affects all ages. We are not partial to 
comparatively rare diseases such as cerrhosis of 
the liver which afflict only relatively small groups 
of people. Psychological stories are our favorites. 
Anything we use must be backed up by a rec- 
ognized medical authority.” 
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The Star Weekly, 80 King St., West, Toronto 
1, Canada, Jeannette F. Finch, magazine section, 
writes: 

“As a news feature magazine THE STAR WEEKLY 
concentrates on medical articles describing new 
medical discoveries or those that bring the 
reader up to date on what can be done to fight 
a particular health hazard. 

For examples are the articles titled, “What 
are the Chances of the RH Baby?”, “Now! Pills 
for Diabetics,’ “A new Era for Hearts.’ We 
welcome submitted manuscripts of up to 1600 
words on similiar subjects. Address to me.” 


This Week, 485 Lexington Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., C. B. Roberts, articles editor. 

This Week uses 20 to 30 medical articles a 
year, but almost all of them are part of our 
“Good Health,” series. That is, they are ar- 
ranged with the AMA and written by a doctor 
in the relevant field. 

“Freelance contributions are used only if the 
work is of exceptional interest and news value. 
Outlines or manuscripts should be sent to the 
“article editor.” Payment is at high rates, 
depending on space devoted to the article. 


Secrets, 23 W. 47th St., New York 36, N. Y., 
Rose Wyn, editor, says: 

“We would like to use a medical article in 
every issue. Informative, readable articles on a 
wide variety of subjects is what we want. We 
prefer to see finished manuscripts rather than 
an outline and query, and we do use photos for 
illustration purposes. We like “MD” bylines 
whenever possible. Medical pieces draw three 
cents a word.” 


Your Life Group, 11 W. 42nd St., Suite 405, 
New York 36, N. Y., John J. Green. 

The titles published by Your Life Group in- 
cludes your LIFE, YOUR HEALTH, WOMAN’S LIFE 
and your PERSONALITY. Mr. Green speaks for 
all of his magazines: 

“We buy 115 to 125 articles a year in the 
health and medical field. Most of these are rather 
short, 400 words to 2,500 at the most. We do 
not use photographs. Detailed outlines are not 
required but queries with a paragraph or two 
on the suggested topic are helpful in avoiding 
duplication on material which we have in the 
file or in the press shop. We’re always glad to 
read finished manuscripts and material which 
should be addressed to the entire group. 

“Anecdotal treatment is our preference. MD 
bylines, or MD “‘as-told-tos” are always good, but 
we use a great deal of material under the by- 
lines of competent lay writers. 

“We have never had a fixed word rate, but 
payment is good, based upon the importance and 
value of the individual article to us. Reports 


and payment are prompt. It rarely takes more 
than two weeks to receive our final editorial 
decision on a manuscript.” 








BE AN AUTHOR WHO SELLS 


Manuscripts edited and marketed. No course of study 
but lots of personal help and guidance. 
Write for FREE copy of 
“Article. Writing for Beginners" 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICE 


10 Redwood Ave. Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 
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da 
for our free folder outlining a low cost subsidy publishing 
service featuring author-ownership (all copies printed and 
bound and belong to author) and distribution assistance. 
WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
313 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Prompt, Neat, Accurate Typing 
20 Ib. Bond. One free carbon. 
50c per thousand words plus return postage. 


CHRISTINE McLENNAN 
631 W. 50th St. Seattle, Wash. 

















EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILIERS 
Will Heideman's New 1958 Revised Course & Markets 


No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with sample. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$1 today to: 


J. Cc. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1008, Dept. lendale, California 











If you are the talented author 
AUTHORS: of an unpublished manuscript, 
Pf let us help gain the —— 

you deserve. We will publis 

TALENT your BOOK—we will edit, design, 


print, promote, advertise and 
sell it! Good royalties. 


GOING 


hfe) Write for FREE copy of 


How To Publish Your Book 
COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. WDII 
200 Varick St., N. Y. 14 


WASTE? 








. . . . 
SONGWRITERS !!!! 

A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
SONGS PUBLISHED AND RECORDED 
FREE Lyrics to Music - - FREE Music to Lyrics 
Write to 
AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 
1075 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
MEMBERSHIP LIMITED 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Neat, prompt, 60c per thousand. Bond paper; 
free carbon copy; extra first and last pages; 
I pay return postage. 

EVELYN NEAL 


P. ©. Box 619 Oakdale, California 





CHECKS INSTEAD OF REJECTS! 


BEGINNING WRITERS WANTED 
Stories and Articles $3.00 first 5000 words (minimum fee 
$3.00); $1.00 each additional thousand. 
$15.00 average book length 
CLARK'S LITERARY SERVICE 
P.O. Box 135 La Verne, California 
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YOUR SCRIPT REVISED 
$450 Line by, line—including editing, re- 


writing and marginal comments di- 

rectly on script. Detailed criticism and 
Per 1.000 Words @falysis of your plot, characters, dia- 
logue, writing style, etc., included. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P.O. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
corrections if desired. 50c per 1000 words, plus 
postage. Minimum order $1.00. 

FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 


R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 





YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We guarantee vou can ee fillers, trade journal articles. 
photo- orien, feature articl and material for the outdoor. 
action magazines, and get fa me checks and bylines. Send today 
for free 3 000 word illustrated folder and learn how to ‘‘write 


ee THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Dept. S, Box 1008 Giendale, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor cor- 
rections if desired.. Mailed flat. 50c per 1000 words, 
plus postage. Extra first and last pages. 


CLEO ISON 


, Box 179B West Chester, Ohio 








POEMS 


Wanted to be set to music. 

Any subject. Send Poems today. 
* immediate consideration. 
* Phonograph Records Made 
Five Star Music Masters, 457 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





SINGER SERVICE 


The typing service of successful Canadian authors. 
Give your manuscript the confidence of a pro- 
fessional appearance. 
All inquiries promptly answered 
IDA SINGER 


Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 





PRINTERS OF BOOKS 


A new economical’ ‘‘gang run’’ method now enables us 
to print your books and publications at lowest possible 
cost. Highest quality. From 500 copies up. Write for 
free catalog and quotations. 


ADAMS PRINTERS 


30 W. Washington St., Dept. WD-11, Chicago 2, Ill. 





GHOSTWRITER 


Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE aware 
2964 Aviation Avenue, W. D Miami 33, Florida 
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The Revolt of the Writer 


(Continued from page 17) 


that the author will get a statement of 
royalties due every six months—but with 
no definite commitments as to when these 
royalties will be paid. Thus he can owe you 
$5,000 for a full year without remitting or 
even paying you any interest, and still be 
within his contract. 

There are many more crimes that book 
publishers commit against us, even some of 
the “reputable” firms. Some others will 
blandly offer a mere 6 percent royalty. St:!] 
others ask X thousand dollars to “publish” 
your book, neglecting to detail the titles they 
have thus printed in the past 10 years, and 
the total money paid by them in royalties. ” 

Printing is worth paying for. But you 
want to know what you pay for. There are 
others, but it is now time to oil up a gun. 


The Punishment: 

In the above instance you can: 

Ask the Author’s League, 6 East 30th 
St., N. Y. C. 16, N. Y., for a sample of the 
standard book contract worked out with 
sympathetic publishers, and compare yours 
with that. You are entitled to 10 percent 
of the retail price of your book, with in- 
creases as quantity sales come. 

b. Specify, when you submit your manu- 
script, that you are offering “North Amer- 
ican book rights only,” and stick with that 
when the contract comes. Thus you retain 
all subsidiary rights, including TV, screen, 
magazine, foreign translation, paperbacks. 

For first time authors, concessions from 
this must be made; not wholesale ones but 
some concessions to answer the book pub- 
lisher who says: “The average ‘first novel’ 
at $3.00 or $3.50 sells 4,000 copies and loses 
money. Unless I have a share on some re- 
print rights, I am knocked out.” 

c. Demand that your contract specify 
payment not later than 30 days after date 
of royalty statements made twice a year. 

d. If and as other “crimes” are commit- 
ted against you, take necessary reciprocal 
action. Keep in mind that you as a free- 
lance writer have professional dignity and 
integrity to maintain, and that editors are 
not gods, before whom we must cringe in 
awe. Be fair, but be emphatic. 
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Hands,” 
Winds of Heaven,” 


Monica Dickens, authoress of 11 best 
selling novels—including 
“One Pair of Feet’ and “The 
successful columnist 
great granddaughter of Charles Dickens, 
states: “I have had a personal interest in’ cere desiré to write will benefit greatly 
Palmer Institute for over 


“One Pair of 


a year because 


Another Famous Author Endorses Palmer Training 


a member of my family has been one of 
its students. The thoroughness of its teach- 
ing techniques and frankness in criticizing 
student efforts have greatly impressed me. 
I feel certain that any person with a sin- 


from its course. 


How to ‘Make Crime Pay”’ 


Free Offer Shows How We Can Help You Succeed 


Read What Students Say 
About How We Helped 
Them Succeed 


Graduate Now 
Famous Author 


A. E. Van Vogt, one 
of the all-time greats in 
science fiction and author 
of five published books, 
scores of stories and nov- 
elettes, writes: ‘I took 
your course a few years ago and at that 
time sold my first story. Since then my 
only income has been from writing. I 
believe your course is excellent, glad I 
took it—it was a milestone in my career.” 


Wins $250 in 
Story Contest 


“What I learned from 
Palmer training I put 
into practice, and it cer- 
-: tainly has paid off. I won 
: $250 in the McFadden 

Short Story Contest. If I 
hadn’t had your course I would have 
never dared compete in such fast com- 
pany. Thanks a million for your patience 
and help.”—Mrs, L. B. Lewis, Anna, II]. 


My First 2 Stories 
Brought Me $255 


“Before completing the 
Palmer course I sold two 
stories; one for $110, the 
other for $145,” writes 
Adam B. Aretz, Taren- 
tum, Pa. “They were 
unched out on a borrowed typewriter, 

two-bit dictionary on one side, the 

almer Lessons on the other. When the 

ying got rough I turned to the Lessons. 

“he answer was there. Luck? Plenty of 

But with the continued help, I am 

' ceiving from the Palmer staff I know 
I | be lucky again.” 








You don’t have to be a mystery fan to recognize 
the consistent popularity of such stories. The larg- 
est, highest-pay magazines publish lots of them. 
Both hard-cover books and pocket books use a 
high percentage of mysteries. As for TV and 
radio—research proves they are tops in popularity. 

Furthermore, publishers and script editors are 
constantly searching for more writers, new writers, 
more good suspense storics—opportunities for you, 
as a writer, to make money writing especially to 
this field. 

The basic elements in mystery writing are the 
very elements in Palmer Fiction Training that 
have helped Palmer students succeed for 40 years. 


Learn From Professional Writers 

Your instructor, an active professional writer 
himself, will show you how to put life, action, real 
salability into your stories. He will show you how 
to strengthen your weak points—capitalize on your 
strong ones. 


Earn While Learning at Home 


So you can see for yourself how you may “cash in” 
on your opportunities, we make this generous free offer to 
send you: Typical lesson of our proven home-study course, 
with actual writing assignments showing how you can 

“learn by doing,” and typical answers showing how pro- 
fessional writers actually do the work, plus 40-page book 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories,” describing your 
opportunities. Send for your Free Lesson Material and 
Book. Better send now before you forget. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
‘ Since 1917 
Accredited: National Home Study Council 





1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-117 a 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Mail This Reminder Coupon or Send Postcard 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 

1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-117 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Please send me free typical lesson package and book, ‘‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,"’ which explains how may increase my 
income from writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call 
Please print clearly. 


Veterans 











Address +. PStegetaleseeeies 


City ‘ Zone State 


Check here ( ) if eligible for veterans’ srelaing 
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Let's Talk Facts 


OR years I’ have made it a practice 
OF to print unsolicited client endorse- 
ments on this page. When this is 
done the client is always identified by 
name. I like dealing with facts; it is the only type of advertising 
I know. 

In this brief space it is impossible to tell you everything about 
my services, but complete information is contained in my free pam- 
phlet, BOOK WRITING HELP. This folder describes my literary 
background and lists the names of books I have written. It also gives 
the names of clients I have assisted into print, with titles of their 


books and what they think of my help. 





When I speak of writing success I stand ready to supply names, 
titles, dates and places. By the same rule, a promise to you is a 
specific one, stating precisely what will be done and when. 


The aid I provide consists of manuscript editing, corrective 
criticism or full revision, as the special need suggests. Write for 
the free pamphlet, BOOK WRITING HELP. It answers many of 
the questions you wish to ask about my services. 

Reference: DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 





Your correspondence with me is treated with confi- 
dence, and my name lists are never sold or exchanged. 























